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NCTE surpassed its 1955 quota for the goal of 50,000 members and 
subscribers by 1960. NCTE magazines now have a circulation of more 
than 33,000. Congratulations and thanks are in order to those people 
who have worked so hard thus far. With the continued effort of all 
members, the goal of 50,000 can be reached. The result is obvious—a 
stronger organization which will be able to offer more and better 
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JOHN T. SHUMAN 
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Vocational and Adult Education, Allentown, Pa. 


THE SECOND EDITION of this popular 
textbook provides a survey of the essentials 
of good English in terms of practical use 
rather than theoretical mastery of abstract 
concepts. 

Written for students preparing to enter 
industry or studying in training programs, 
the book shows how to communicate most ef- 
fectively in many concrete situations arising 
in industrial and technical occupations, and 


in the management of small business. 
Practical examples, questions, and prob- 
lems encourage students to express them- 
selves clearly and correctly in letters, re- 
ports, discussions, and conferences. While 
stressing writing and speaking in real situa- 
tions, a basic grounding is given in funda- 
mentals of good usage, sentence structure, 
and punctuation. 94 ills., 411 pp. oo. Ed. 
3.50 


Better Reading in College 


MARTHA DALLMANN and ALMA SHERIDAN 
—both of Ohio Wesleyan University 


A PRACTICAL TEXTBOOK and work- 
book for students who need to improve 
their reading skills and study habits, Exer- 
cises, comprising more than three-quarters 
of the book, are composed of carefully 
graded readings and tests which proceed 
from the relatively easy to the more difficult. 

Most of the readings; have been selected 
from college textbooks and include material 
in the natural and social sciences and the 
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Book discusses the causes of various reading 
difficulties and methods of overcoming them. 
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Preview and. Comment 


“Herman Wouk stands at the very 
crossroads of modern literature,” 
writes FReDERIC I. CARPENTER in ap- 
praising the talent of the author of The 
Caine Mutiny and Marjorie Morning- 
star, high on the current best-seller 
list. The thematic parallel which Car- 
penter draws between the two novels is 
convincing, and his exposition of 
Wouk’s papa-knows-best moralizing is 
deft. 


Don M. Wo Fe, whose ideas on the 
teaching of writing always have been 
well-received, shows how the familiar 
autobiography project can serve the 
personal needs of the student while 
training him in the discipline of. writ- 
ing. Specificity is a strong point of the 
article. 


The English teachers at the Tucson, 
Arizona Senior High School have de- 
veloped several thematic units in which 
the language arts are skillfully inte- 
grated. In discussing one of these units, 
EsTHER SCHREURS reveals how skills 
can get close attention in the unit in 
which the study of literature and com- 
position are carried on together. (See 
page 54 for a review of the Tucson 
teaching guide in English.) 


Part II of “Adapting Literary Ma- 
terials to Television” concludes with a 
discussion of the English teacher’s re- 
sponsibility toward the medium. This 
material “straight from the horse’s 
mouth” is one of several fine contribu- 
tions of the NCTE’s active Committee 
on the Study of Television, Radio, and 
Film. 


Does the literature anthology largely 
determine the literature course? If so, 


CHARLES STEPHEN LEwIs’ survey of 
anthologies has uncovered a blind spot 
in teaching. The approach is critical but 
positive. 


Many writers and speakers have 
stressed the necessity for teaching 
listening, with much citing of the “Ran- 
kin Study,” but have offered few ideas 
on how to do it. STANLEY B, KEGLER 
is specific about how to train students 
in one listening skill. 


“Shop Talk” features concrete sug- 
gestions and tart opinions. J. N. Hoox 
discusses uses of ‘“Ideaform,” the spe- 
cial theme paper developed by the 
NCTE. After investigation, Mary 
Woop Dawson points unhappily to the 
lag between linguistic research and 
the material in language textbooks. 
DorELLE MarKLEy HEISEL’s point— 
that we have more resources for teach- 
ing literature than a handful of stand- 
bys—is well-taken, though her criti- 
cisms of particular selections are con- 
troversial. 


Through the Telescope 


John Gerber’s presidential address at 
the NCTE Convention will appear in 
next month’s issue. (We hope!) The 
February number is the earliest in which 
Convention papers can appear ; the copy 
goes to the printer in December. The 
issue will center on the teaching of 
literature with key articles by Louise M. 
Rosenblatt, Walter Loban, and Dorothy 
Bratton. A series of four articles on the 
teaching of reading in the secondary 
school is being prepared for early pub- 
lication by well-known authorities. 

Dwicut L. Burton 


Have you seen these practical 
high school English texts .. . 


SHORT STORIES 


Edited by Christ and Shostak. This well-balanced 
collection of 23 stories provides a wide range of 
worthwhile fiction of proven interest to today’s 
high school students. Authors range from Poe 
and Hawthorn to O. Henry and Damon Runyon. 

Net class price: Cloth $1.80 


MYTHS AND FOLKLORE 


Edited by Henry Christ. A widely-used anthology 
that introduces students to the myths, legends and 
folk tales which form a part of our cultural herit- 
age. Selections from all places and periods since 
ancient Greece to America’s frontiers. 

Net class price: Cloth $1.80 


BUILDING WORD POWER 


By Orgel and Works. A new (1955) and unusual 
vocabulary book based on the idea that words can 
be added to a student’s vocabulary most effec- 
tively by using them in practical situations. A 
“Basic Word List® of commonly used words is 
defined and explained in integrated exercises. 
Net class price: Paper 90¢; Cloth $1.50 
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the 11th and 12th grade texts 
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reluctant readers. 
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Fourth Edition | 
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Herman Wouk and the 
Wisdom of Disillusion 


Freperic I. 


HEN Captain Tom Keefer of the 
fictional U.S.S. Caine made his 
ignominious “swan-dive” after his ship 
had been hit by a kamikaze, he carried 
with him the manuscript of a novel 
which he had been writing. When ex- 
ecutive officer Herman Wouk was res- 
cued from the actual wreck of the 
U.S.S. Southard in the Okinawa ty- 
phoon of October 1945, the manu- 
script of his first novel was rescued 
with him. It is recorded that both novels 
readily found publishers and achieved 
success. But here the similarity ends. 
Tom Keefer’s first novel—a bitter 
exposé of the stupidity of the US. 
Navy—was also his last (as far as his- 
tory records). But Herman Wouk’s 
first novel—a pleasant little satire on 
the advertising business—initiated a 
brilliantly successful literary career. 
Wouk’s first novel is interesting both 


A critic and author of reputation, 
Frederic I. Carpenter is now Research 
Associate in English at the University 
of California at Berkeley. He taught 
formerly at Harvard and the University 
of Chicago, His books: Emerson Hand- 
book (1953) and American Literature 
and the Dream (1955). 


CARPENTER 


in its own right, and for the light it 
throws on the later career of the author 
of The Caine Mutiny. It suggests an- 
swers to some of the puzzling questions 
which have been asked about him—Is he 
a “one-book” man, or are all his novels 
and plays good? Is he merely a success- 
ful entertainer, or may he be considered 
a major novelist? Is his sense of values 
clear or confused? (Maxwell Geismar 
has charged that he has “an angle” but 
no “center.”) In discussing his earlier 
work, we may keep these questions in 
mind. 

Wouk named his first novel Aurora 
Du..., intending the tautology of the 
title to suggest that American adver- 
tising is often silly. For “Aurora 
Dawn” is the name of a soap company 
which uses the picture of the naked 
goddess Aurora as its trademark. The 
plot follows the hero, Andrew Reale, 
in his devious efforts to promote the 
sales of soap and to win the hand of 
his boss’ daughter. But the story ends 
surprisingly with Andrew’s marriage 
to the beautiful but virtuous model who 
has posed for the picture of Aurora 
(and who, of course, has loved him 
devotedly all the time). Thus the plot 
describes a kind of American “success 
story” in reverse: the hero’s dream of 
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marrying the boss’ daughter fails, and 
therefore he lives happily ever after. 
It is a very pleasant and neatly moral 
fable. 

But the style and technique of this 
first novel are more interesting than 
the plot, and suggest Wouk’s later lit- 
erary intentions. Although the story 
describes the hectic life of contempo- 
rary New York, the style is mock- 
heroic and self-conscious, recalling an 
eighteenth century Joseph Andrews, 
rather than a twentieth century The 
Great Gatsby. The name of the hero, 
Andrew Reale, implies a moral allegory 
in which the “realist’s” schemes lead 
only to defeat. (Other characters are 
named Michael Wilde and Stephen 
English.) Meanwhile the author, speak- 
ing in asides to the reader, repeatedly 
asserts that he will never resort to such 
dubious modern techniques as_ the 
stream-of-consciousness or the Freud- 
ian analysis, but will tell his tale in a 
straightforward manner, using only the 
words spoken by the characters. (The 
Caine Mutiny and Marjorie Morning- 
star use these same traditional tech- 
niques of allegorical implication and 
conversational realism to develop their 
plots. ) 

Finally, Wouk dedicated this first 
novel to Irwin Edman, his professor at 
Columbia who had been instrumental in 
finding him a publisher. The dedication 
implies his interest in philosophy in 
general and his sympathy with the 
broadly pragmatic realism of Edman 
in particular. At Columbia he had read 
widely in comparative literature, and, 
after the eighteenth century novelists, 
Dickens became his favorite. (In his 
latest novel, one of his characters con- 
trasts a contemporary novelist who 
“writes vertical” with the “horizontal” 
writing of Dickens and Tolstoi—“ ‘I 


said to him, “you should only live to 
write horizontal like Tolstoi.”’”) In 
all his novels and plays Wouk has con- 
sciously rejected the depth psychology 
and the symbolic artistry of his con- 
temporaries in favor of the “horizon- 
tal” realism of earlier novelists. Partly 
for this reason he has been called an 
“entertainer.” But always he has tried 
to incorporate into his novels the philo- 
sophical overtones of a Tolstoi and to 
describe the distorted characters of a 
Dickens. (Captain Queeg owes some- 
thing to Dickens, while the philosophi- 
cal implications of The Caine Mutiny 
parallel those of War and Peace.) Both 
in philosophy and in literature, Wouk 
has always been a traditional realist. 

Wouk quickly followed the minor 
success of Aurora Dawn (1947) with 
another minor success: The City Boy 
(1948). In this second novel the rather 
bookish humor of the first gave way to 
a joyously realistic humor, as the author 
narrated the adventures and misadven- 
tures of young Herbert Bookbinder of 
the Bronx. The late Joseph Henry Jack- 
son greeted this as a “modern Tom 
Sawyer”; and sometimes the comedy 
is as hilarious and the gusto as great as 
Mark Twain’s. The scene in which 
young Herbie succeeds in outwitting his 
rival in the school theatricals by fasten- 
ing the latter’s sword hopelessly in its 
scabbard is perhaps as funny as any- 
thing in literature. Moreover, it sug- 
gests the triumph of mind over matter 
in much the same way as the famous 
whitewashing of the fence accomplished 
by Tom Sawyer. As a whole, the novel 
succeeds in doing for the modern city 
something of what Tom Sawyer did 
for the country of a century ago. 

But The City Boy falls far short of 
the greatness of Tom Sawyer for two 
reasons. Whereas Tom’s adventures 
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had involved him in a genuine conflict 
of loyalties between the good Aunt 
Polly and the disreputable Huck Finn, 
Herbie Bookbinder never doubts that 
father knows best. Therefore, the deep 
excitement of the adventures of Tom 
Sawyer makes the boyish pranks of 
Herbie seem pale and unimportant. And 
whereas Tom’s vague yearning for 
Becky Thatcher furnished a humorous 
contrast to the serious masculine busi- 
ness of boyhood, the love of Herbie 
for Lucille Glass seems exaggeratedly 
romantic. The City Boy is often high- 
spirited and hilarious, but sometimes 
becomes moralistic and sentimental. 
Next Wouk turned to the theatre, and 
The Traitor was produced on Broad- 
way in March 1949. The play was suc- 
cessful on the stage and was quickly 
published; but it remains probably his 
weakest effort. However, both its suc- 
cess and its weakness are significant. It 
tells of an idealistic scientist who tries 
to betray the secret of the bomb to 
Russia, because he believes that war 
will then become too terrible to be 
contemplated. Written before the Klaus 
Fuchs case, it prophesied its actual psy- 
chology, and achieved success on the 
wave of public reaction to this and to 
the Hiss case. But it remains melo- 
dramatic: the scientist suddenly be- 
comes convinced of the error of his 
ways, turns, the communist spies over to 
the F.B.I., and dies heroically in a cops 
and robbers ending. Meanwhile the pro- 
fessor of philosophy, whose liberal 
ideas have been responsible for leading 
the scientist astray, quickly decides to 
sign the loyalty questionnaire which he 
has been fighting. The success of the 
play was topical, and its melodramatic 
weakness lies in its failure to provide 
sufficient psychological motivation and 
explanation (other than the mood of 
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the times) for the sudden switch of the 
idealistic scientist and the liberal philos- 
opher. Seen in perspective, The Traitor 
becomes a practice effort at treating the 
larger problem soon to be embodied in 
The Caine Mutiny. 

In 1951 Wouk published his most 
successful novel. And beyond any ques- 
tion The Caine Mutiny is also his best 
novel. It may well become the most 
successful novel published in the twen- 
tieth century. Five years after publica- 
tion it has sold over five million copies 
(more than any since Gone With the 
Wind). It has been translated into 
seventeen languages, has been made into 
a highly successful play and an even 
more successful moving picture. The 
question remains: how good is it? 

First, The Caine Mutiny is a straight- 
forward, realistic novel, in the tradition 
of W. D. Howells and Sinclair Lewis. 

‘ollowing the literary credo outlined 
in Wouk’s first book, it rejects the 
whole modernist tradition from Joyce 
to Faulkner, which emphasizes ambig- 
uity, the stream of consciousness, dis- 
tortion of the time sequence, verbal vio- 
lence, and similar devices. In complete 
contrast to that other most successful 
novel of the Second World War, The 
Naked and the Dead, it tells its story 
from A to Z, relying only on character, 
incident, and the cumulative effect of 
simple but significant detail. Inevitably, 
this very simplicity and directness, at- 
tractive to the popular reader, has 
tended to repel the more sophisticated 
critic. But judged by its own realistic 
standards, the novel is very good in- 
deed. 

Moreover, the skeleton of allegory 
which distorted Wouk’s earlier novels 
now becomes fully fleshed in living 
characters. Only the title remains arti- 
ficial: Captain Queeg, for instance, 
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takes his place among those major crea- 


tions of fiction who seem more real_ 


than life. And some of the symbolism 
which Wouk rejected in his larger tech- 
nique reappears here in the details 
which enrich the surface realism—such 
as the yellow-stain incident, and, of 
course, Queeg’s compulsive juggling 
of the steel balls. Indeed, much of the 
excellence of The Caine Mutiny (and 
to a lesser extent of Marjorie Morning- 
star) lies in the vivid reality of charac- 
ters created without recourse to the 
psychological techniques of modernism. 
Here is “horizontal writing” with a 
difference. 

But as its title implies, The Caine 
Mutiny is not simply a realistic novel 
about the Second World War. It is 
rather a novel about the problem of 
war in general; or, more specifically, 
about the conflict of individual liberty 
with totalitarian authority in time of 
war. It is a philosophic novel in that it 
focuses sharply on this problem, al- 
though articulating it only through the 
words and actions of its characters. The 
problem is the same as that of Mel- 
ville’s Billy Budd—indeed, Tom Keefer 
calls attention to this parallel. Without 
ever putting the question explicitly, it 
asks whether the civil rights of indi- 
viduals must always be abrogated in 
time of war—whether the “mutinous” 
Billy Budds must always be condemned 
to death.* 

‘The tremendous popularity of The 
Caine Mutiny, as book, as play, and as 
motion picture, is due in some measure 
to its challenging treatment of this 
fundamental American problem.—Is 
the American dream of individual lib- 
erty, embodied in the Declaration of 

1In a recent book, American Literature and 


the Dream (New York, 1955), I have discussed 
this problem at greater length. 


Independence and in the Bill of Rights, 
an illusion which the modern world at 
war makes impossible? Even in the 
peaceful nineteenth century, Melville 
had denied the dream of individual lib- 
erty, because “the world’s peaces are 
but truces,” and had condemned his 
Billy Budd to death, even though Billy 
had been conscripted against his will 
and had intended no “mutiny.” The 
Caine Mutiny now alters the conditions 
somewhat, contrasting an unjust Cap- 
tain Queeg with a just Captain Vere. 
But the mutineers of the Caine would 
also be condemned except for Queeg’s 
neurotic self-incrimination. In time of 
war, martial law must prevail, even 
though the captain be cruel and in- 
competent. As Willie Keith puts it: 
“the idea is, once you get an incompe- 
tent ass of a skipper—and it’s a chance 
of war—there’s nothing to do but serve 
him as though he were the wisest and 
the best.” 

The novel gains force by focusing 
on this fundamental problem. More- 
over, it gains realistic conviction by 
describing the problem through the eyes 
of Willie Keith, who first appears as 
an irresponsible young romantic, grows 
gradually into a more responsible offi- 
cer, but is seduced by Tom Keefer into 
“mutiny,” then enjoys a kind of con- 
version through the agency of lawyer 
Barney Greenwald, and ends as a re- 
sponsible adult fit to become “the last 
captain of the Caine.” But a weakness 
in the novel appears, I think, in its in- 
sufficient psychological preparation for 
Willie’s conversion to the necessity of 
absolute authority, with its denial of 
individual judgment. As he had failed 
to do in The Traitor, Wouk here fails 
clearly to motivate his hero’s sudden 
abandonment of his earlier convictions, 
and seems even to suggest that all of 
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Willie’s early ideas were false. Many 
readers have found it difficult to ac- 
cept the paradoxical assertion of Green- 
wald that Captain Queeg, by simple 
virtue of the authority vested in him, 
might really be made the hero of the 
tale. 

But the play, The Caine Mutiny 
Court-Martial, by focusing exclusively 
on the final trial and by changing the 
point of view from that of idealistic 
Willie Keith to that of disillusioned 
Barney Greenwald, achieved greater 
unity and greater conviction. The con- 
fused beliefs of the immature idealist 
gave place to the clear-eyed disillusion 
of the mature lawyer: not only must 
military authority prevail in time of 
war, but even in time of peace the mili- 
tary activity of the Queegs may be more 
important than the legal activity of the 
Greenwalds, because cold wars always 
exist, and shooting wars must be pre- 
pared for. The defendants of The Caine 
Mutiny Court-Martial are acquitted 
legally but not morally. Greenwald has 
defended them, but only because he 
found out that “the wrong man was 
on trial.”” Tom Keefer, the irrespon- 
sible romantic, was the true “author” 
of the Caine mutiny and the true vil- 
lain of the story. 

Wouk’s latest novel, Marjorie Morn- 
ingstar, continues his indictment of the 
irresponsible romantic. Now Noel Air- 
man takes the place of Tom Keefer, 
and young Marjorie Morningstar takes 
the place of young Willie Keith. The 
setting shifts to New York City in 
time of peace, and the plot shifts from 
war to love; martial discipline no longer 
prevails, and the heroine is free to 
choose her own life. Like Willie Keith, 
she also dreams romantically of glory 
in a brave new world. Like Willie, she 
is seduced by the glamour of a sophis- 


ticated intellectual. Like Willie, she is 
abandoned in time of trial. Like Willie, 
she learns wisdom from an intensely 
disillusioned Jewish intellectual, Mike 
Eden. Like Willie, she finally confronts 
her former idol, faces him down in a 
battle of wills, and becomes at last cap- 
tain of her own soul. 

I have emphasized this thematic 
parallel between The Caine Mutiny and 
Marjorie Morningstar because it sug- 
gests the central problem of Wouk’s 
writing. But the obvious artificiality of 
this outline may, by contrast, suggest 
the relative excellence of these novels 
as creations of realistic fiction. These 
characters live; these scenes must actu- 
ally have happened. Noel Airman is as 
different from Tom Keefer and as 
uniquely an individual as can be 
imagined, except for his basic outlook 
on life. And the richly human scenes 
of Marjorie’s Jewish family life are just 
as different from the scenes of life on 
board the Caine. Moreover, both sets 
of scenes are unlike anything else in 
fiction: they have the freshness of 
flavor, the originality of conception that 
only a born novelist can achieve. There 
is nothing phony, nothing slick about 
Wouk’s fictional realism. 

But there remains something artifi- 
cial. Although Marjorie Morningstar 
creates characters more living and 
scenes more vivid than Aurora Dawn 
or The City Boy, the author remains a 
moralist. The pattern sometimes in- 
trudes. The title again underlines the 
allegorical intention, and where Aurora 
Dawn had forestalled criticism by re- 
maining frankly allegorical, the very 
vividness of the realism of Marjorie 
Morningstar emphasizes the presence of 
the pattern. If an author creates living 
characters, he must not seem to manip-_ 
ulate them. The dice of the novelist may 
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be loaded, but the reader must never 
recognize it. 

Herman Wouk stands at the very 
crossroads of modern literature. As the 
old American dream of perfect free- 
dom faded, mature disillusion replaced 
it. “The lost generation” became “The 
Disenchanted,” until the wisdom of 
disillusion produced “The Mature 
Mind.” The dim light. of Marjorie 
Morningstar faded, and the dream died: 
came the Aurora Dawn and Herman 
Wouk. Even the author’s name seems 
allegorical. 

Much of the interest of these novels 
comes from their treatment of basic 
American problems. Much of their ex- 
cellence comes from the vivid characters 
they create to explore these problems. 
But. much of their weakness comes 
from the black and white answers 
which they suggest. For, although 
Wouk protests that he takes no sides 
and plays no favorites, all his readers 
have disagreed. Tom Keefer is a heel, 
and Noel Airman is a heel; but Barney 
Greenwald is a hero, and Mike Eden is 
a hero. Always romantic rebellion is 
bad, but clear-eyed disillusion is good, 
and salvation is achieved by renounc- 
ing the foolish dreams of youth. 

The trouble is that, neither in fact 
nor in fiction, is all rebellion bad or 
all the dreams of youth foolish. And 
even when foolish, the romantic im- 
pulses of youth are usually not so much 
renounced as transmuted into the ma- 
ture activities of middle age. But in 
Marjorie Morningstar this continuity 
between youthful dream and mature 
reality is absolutely denied. Marjorie 
abandons her stage name, renounces 
her romantic lover, and marries a man 
the exact antithesis of her former lover 
and one whom she had formerly ig- 
nored. She becomes a different person. 


In the final chapter of this latest 
novel, an early friend comes to visit 
Marjorie, now Mrs. Milton Schwarz. 
The two talk of old times until the 
friend realizes that Marjorie has con- 
vinced herself that she never really had 
admired Noel Airman at all. “She’s 
rewritten history in her mind,” he ex- 
claims. And later he adds: “She is dull, 
dull as she can be. . . . You couldn’t 
write a play about her that would run 
a week, or a novel that would sell a 
thousand copies. There’s no angle.” 
Critics have called this ironic, yet it is 
literally true. Mrs. Marjorie Schwarz 
is as dull as she can be, and Wouk has 
not written a novel about her. He has 
written an interesting novel about Mar- 
jorie Morningstar, but then has killed 
his romantic heroine off, leaving a 
zombie to tell us how foolish she really 
was. 

Author Tom Keefer of the fictional 
U.S.S. Caine published no more novels 
after the famous court-martial; yet, I 
think, he still lives on in Herman 
Wouk’s subconscious mind as a kind 
of alter ego, and he may have helped 
write Wouk’s romantic scenes. For 
these describe romantic heroes and 
heroines with much sympathy; but the 
conscious author always intervenes to 
chastise these heroes, and usually con- 
verts them to respectable goodness. 
There is a persistent but disguised 
moralism in all Wouk’s fiction. 

The Caine Mutiny remains the best 
of Wouk’s novels because it is the least 
moralistic. It describes Willie’s com- 
plete acceptance of military authority 
in tine of war. But it also describes 
Willie’s long love affair with the artistic 
May Wynn, of whom his mother dis- 
approved. Before the war, Willie had 
loved her irresponsibly, as Marjorie 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Pruitful Long Paper: 
The Autobiography 


Don M. 


I“ THE high school years no long 
theme project (from 1200 to 2500 
words) is so persistently fruitful as 
the autobiography. The idea of a 
longer paper about oneself possesses a 
dignity and invokes a response of pe- 
culiar power from strong and weak 
students alike. Whatever their differ- 
ences in mental alertness, the poor and 
the gifted students are roughly equal 
in the potential intensity of their emo- 
tional involvement in the autobiogra- 
phy. Resentment of injustice; feelings 
of embarrassment, shame, triumph or 
defeat in the last moment of play ; hilar- 
ity; delight ; love for a friend, an older 
brother, father, grandmother—these 
emotions may electrify the poorest stu- 
dent in the class as effectively as the 
most brilliant with the impulse to write. 
The autobiography is fruitful with all 
types of students because it channels 
more surely than any long paper the 
emotional energy which is the electricity 
of the writing process. Furthermore, on 
the score of individual attention, what 
project offers greater opportunity than 
the autobiography? In this, if ever, the 
assignment calls forth the essence of 
the student’s individuality. 


Narrowing the Topic 

The word autobiography has so many 
meanings, however, that each time we 
assign such a long paper, we must de- 
fine the word anew. To many ninth 
grade students an autobiography means 
a paper giving a generalized account of 


WOLFE 


one’s life from the day he was born. To 
others the word autobiography may 
mean a long paper tracing only a sec- 
tion of one’s life, as Sandburg does in 
Always the Young Strangers. But even 
a section of one’s life, unless it is re- 
duced to a day, a week, or a summer, 
perhaps a year, is too broad a compass 
for the high school autobiography. We 
need first to help the student narrow 
the time span, second to help him nar- 
row the topic itself to that point in 
which a few vivid moments or experi- 
ences will dramatize the central mean- 
ing. For example, “Friends Who Have 
Influenced Me” may be reduced to “A 
Friend Who Influenced Me.” Even then 
we may say to the student, “Influenced 
you in what way?” He may reply, “To 
leave the gang I was running around 
with. It all happened in one summer.” 
The word summer suggests the suitable 
time span; the word influenced is re- 
duced to “influenced me to leave the 
gang.” Thus we have a narrowing that 
enhances the dramatic quality and helps 
the student to avoid the pale, weak lan- 
guage of generalized narration. 

To show ninth graders how to limit 
autobiographical topics, we may discuss 


Don M. Wolfe, Assoctate Professor 
of English at Brooklyn College, is 
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in class some of the following ways of 
making a selection: We may read aloud 
these possible subjects, then in a round- 
the-class discussion ask various mem- 
bers of the class to name topics sug- 
gested by the discussion. These autobio- 
graphical topics suggested in class talks 
would not, of course, be final choices. 
The class is merely exploring the possi- 
bilities in terms of each student’s re- 
sources. The autobiographical resources 
that the student first suggests may not 
be his final ones, but it will help to sug- 
gest other resources to fellow students. 
We may say, “Why would you like to 
read Abe’s paper on this topic? What 
moments would you put in? How could 
Tom make his topic more appealing? 
Would you advise Laura to change her 
topic? Is it too broad to be visualized in 
four or five moments?” In this way we 
open the discussion of the autobiogra- 
phy by getting immediately into the 
potential topics. Moreover, as each topic 
is suggested, the class has an opportun- 
ity to evaluate it in terms of its origin- 
ality and depth of meaning for the 
writer. 


Autobiographical Approaches: 

1. One person: What person has had 
a great influence on the student’s life— 
father, mother, brother, sister, boy friend, 
girl friend? What moments dramatize this 
influence ? 

2. One sport: What moments of ex- 
perience with basketball or football or 
other sports have made a deep impression 
on the student? How did they influence 
his life? 

3. One summer: How did it change 
the student? What moments were most 
important? 

4. One year: What happened to make 
the student grow up in one year? What 
four or five moments gave him greater 
insight and maturity than he had hitherto 
possessed? 


5. One day: What day was most im- 
portant in the student’s life? What day 
was full of fun, emergencies, sadness? 
The student may describe five moments 
of one day and why they were important 
to him, 

6. One fear: Each of us has had a fear 
as a child. At what moments was this 
fear most intense? In what way has this 
fear changed or disappeared ? 

7. One death: Almost everyone at age 
fourteen has had an experience with 
death, perhaps the death of a pet or 
friend, or even the death of a stranger. 
What moments connected with this death 
are most vivid to the student? What main 
meaning did he derive from the experi- 
ence? 

8. One pet: How did the student get 
the pet? What was the first moment of 
acquaintanceship? What did the pet look 
like? What moments with him were most 
delightful ? 

9. One hope or dream: What dream 
does the ninth-year student have? Would 
he like to have a certain job? What has 
been his acquaintanceship with the job as 
he observed other men working at it? 
What moments of observation can he 
use? 

10. One automobile: What was the first 
moment of seeing the automobile? What 
moments of good times has the student 
had in it? Has the automobile suffered 
any collisions? What were the narrow 
escapes in this car? Does the car have a 
name, a personality ? 

11. One place: Every student has spent 
many happy times in one place, such as a 
farm, a cabin, a porch, a kitchen, a living 
room, a school room. What moments in 
this place does he remember joyously ? 


Meanwhile, to show what other boys 
and girls have accomplished in the auto- 
biography, we may read one or two 
selections each day from our treasure 
chest of student themes. Our own stu- 
dent themes are the most valuable moti- 
vation we can use for the autobiogra- 
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phy. From such themes each student Good Times In Our Jalopy 
may see that another boy or girl like ~ Our family has had some wonderful 


himself has been able to write about a Jalopy which nig 
ug. or filty dollars five years ago. 
deep fear, a family problem, or intense; .°1941 Mercury. Dad and I worked on it 


love like his own. together. He taught me how to take a motor 
“ae apart. We painted it a fiery red. Then it 
Organizing the Paper was ready for family trips and good times 


The next step in assigning the auto- Which I shall never forget. 
biography is to show the student a use- My Sister Die 
ful framework of organization for him rome : 

follow. One such useful frame is as BE 
to follow. ‘ From the time she was born I have helped 
follows. In an opening paragraph of take care of her. My experiences in taking 
three or four sentences the student sets care of Sue have been very delightful. In 
forth the key idea, the kernel or heart this paper I shall show what taking care 
of his long paper. This short topic para- Of Sue has meant to me. 
graph the student then follows with a The next step in the autobiography 
series of four or five long paragraphs, project is to ask the student to hand in 
each of them describing a single vivid hig first long paragraph containing a de- 
moment. Finally at the end of the paper, scription of one moment. When I use 
the student writes a short concluding the word moment, I do not mean neces- 
paragraph, drawing together the main sarily one moment of time, but simply 
ideas of his autobiography into a sum- the dramatic focus of an experience, 
marizing statement. This makes a total lasting perhaps one moment, several 
of seven paragraphs; the five which de-  jninutes, or even a half hour. The stu- 
scribe the moments may range from gent can make the dramatic point of 
150 to 200 words. A useful diagram to any experience vivid in a number of 


oy: framework of organization is gifferent ways. He can make the setting 
as follows: 


Moment Moment Moment Moment Moment 
1 2 | 3 4 | 5 | 


With this topic and frame of organi- 
zation in mind, the student can now pro- 
ceed to writing in a few sentences an 
introductory paragraph which he can 
discuss with the class. Here are several 
illustrations of opening paragraphs: 


real by the use of time and place refer- 
ences such as “one July afternoon at 
Jones Beach” or “at the rim of the 
Grand Canyon during an August sun- 
set.” Still another way to visualize the 
dramatic moment is to use colors such 
A Teacher Who Changed My Life as “streaks of red in a bright blue sky,” 
Miss Oliver was the most inspiring or an image combining color and 
teacher I had. In my year with her, the taste, such as “brown buttered toast 
sixth grade, she changed my outlook in and blueberries and cream.” Often a 

many ways. In this theme I expect to show. . 4 
how her gentleness and patience and un- single image of touch will help the 
reader to share the writer’s experience 


derstanding of me helped me to become . 
more grown up. unforgettably, as when Conrad writes 
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in Youth, “I have the feel of the oar in 
my hand.” We may also ask the student 
to use several sounds in each moment, 
such as “I could hear the jingling of 
his keys and the swishing of his cordu- 
roy trousers,” and such single phrases 
as “pattering footsteps,” “clicking 
heels,” “sputtering and hissing of the 
fire.” The weakest ninth grade boy or 
girl can make a scene more real with 
such use of sounds and colors. Still 
another intensifying element is the use 
of a bit of dialogue: “Jim, you scurry 
for some fire wood. Susie, put some 
bacon in the skillet.” To illustrate these 
ways of making a moment vivid, we 
may read to the class a paragraph from 
an autobiography such as the follow- 
ing: 
My Childhood Days on the Farm 

Of my childhood days I liked best those 
spent on the farm, from the time I was five 
until I was eight. My memories of these 
early years, memories of home folks, school, 
tramps in the woods, and of Bird, my dog, 
are as clear as my memories of yesterday. 

Having come into the world on Friday, 
April 13, I was oppressed as a boy by the 
dangers that are thought to accompany that 
unlucky day. Near the time of my sixth 
birthday, while I was attending a country 
school near Pittsburgh, the boys told me 
that because I had been born on Friday, 
the thirteenth, I was related to the “Old 
Witch.” Unless I did something to break 
her power over me, I was doomed. Though 
I did not believe them at first, they per- 
suaded me, after much recess discussion, to 
carry a black cat with me all day, even to 
school. Carrying this black cat would break 
the spell of the “Old Witch.” On that 
memorable morning, clad, I remember, in 
new red suspenders, corduroy trousers, and 
new copper-toed shoes, I shuffled hesitat- 
ingly along the cool road, gripping my lunch 
pail in one hand and a kitten black as coal 
in the other. Tucking the kitten into my 
shirt as I approached the door, I peeped in. 
Mr. Brandt had his back turned, placing 
some books in a case near his desk. Slipping 
in quietly, I pushed Blackie into my desk 


and tried to look cool. During writing class, 
which was just before lunch hour, Blackie 
began to mew. When Mr. Brandt took one 
look and started toward me, his black eyes 
sparkling with anger, all my old fears about 
the “Old Witch” rushed upon me. He was 
going to take my cat and allow the spell to 
continue. Pulling Blackie out, I dashed from 
the school and, with tears streaming down 
my cheeks, ran all the way home. There 
mother calmed me and told me that it was 
all a joke, and that, Friday, April 13, was 
just the same as any other day. But I shall 
never forget my fear of the “Old Witch.” 


Upper-Year Autobiographies 


In the junior and senior years of high 
school the autobiography takes on a 
realistic usefulness unattainable and 
perhaps undesirable in the ninth year. 
The older the student, the less he can 
usually afford the luxury and delight of 
writing for escape. The problems that 
beset him are too many and too baffling 
for him to postpone a searching self-ap- 
praisal. The following topics may sug- 
gest the scope and depth of attack del 
autobiographies: 

1. Anger Was My Waterloo 
2. A Friend Who Helped Me Grow Up 
3. A Book That Helped Me Grow 
4. I See My Dad in a New Light 
5. My Definition of Love 
6. An Automobile Accident: What It 
Taught Me 

7. A Game That Taught Me a Lesson 

8. A Job That Taught Me Drudgery 

9. What This Year Has Taught Me 
10. Music Is My Delight 
11. Five Moments of a Happy Summer 
12. This I Believe: Five Moments of Illu- 

mination 


On the junior and senior levels we 
can perform a service sometimes of 
life-long value by sitting down with 
each student for even five or ten min- 
utes before he chooses the topic of his 
autobiography. If he wishes to write an 
autobiography of escape, we may direct 
him to a more rewarding subject, 
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though still not painful. If he prefers a 
superficial topic to one of depth, we 
have a chance to help him face and 
describe a dilemma of deep meaning. 
Moreover, a student often wishes to 
choose an autobiographical topic of 
crucial private meaning but is perhaps 
afraid that the teacher will be shocked 
by his revelations. In a conference we 
can often assure the student indirectly 
that a searching honesty, wherever it 
leads, is our goal, not a moral judgment 
of his behavior. If we wish to be good 
teachers of composition, we must keep 
ourselves shockproof to each student’s 
revelations, helping him to feel free to 
write the truth, however painful. If he 
describes one of his own problems fully 
and intensely, he will probably see for 
himself the necessary solution. If, as 
often happens, a student possesses a 
magical strain of humor and is plagued 
by no baffling dilemma, we may en- 
courage him in conference to let his 
humor flow with new zest and whimsy 
over a school problem that nags or wor- 
ries the whole class. On the technical 
side, a few words in conference may 
help the student to reduce his topic to 
one day instead of one summer, to one 
friend instead of several, to full visuali- 
zation of one failure or success rather 
than a generalized picture of several 
crises. Usually a series of such con- 
ferences about the autobiography 
means long hours before or after school. 
If one is willing to pay this price, he 
may discover a priceless reward in fas- 
cinating long papers and the esteem and 
affection of his classes. 


Related Reading 


A substantial parallel benefit in work 
on the autobiography may be the read- 
ing of an autobiography or an autobio- 
graphical novel. To interest the class in 


these books, to show also how other 
writers have dealt with problems and 
moments similar to our own, we may 
read such passages as Francie’s Satur- 
day trip to the junkman in A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn; the incident in 
Sherwood Anderson’s Tar when Tar 
discovers a man weeping at his wife’s 
grave, the same man who day after day 
cheated him of pennies when he bought 
a paper; Anderson’s remarkable sketch 
called “Discovery of a Father,’ about 
his endlessly garrulous father who came 
home silent one rainy night and took 
his son swimming in the nearby pond, 
all the while saying not a word; the 
delightful chapter in Life with Father 
titled “Father Sews on a Button’; the 
story of the pony Lincoln Steffens 
asked for at Christmas, in his Auto- 
biography; the Christmas morning in 
Of Human Bondage when Philip Carey, 
after long prayer, waits for God to 
make his clubfoot whole; part of the 
story of Eugene’s wonderful high 
school teacher in Look Homeward, 
Angel; a passage from Dreiser’s Dawn 
describing the dire poverty, the quest 


for coal, the fried potatoes of the Sulli- 


van winters in his early years; a pas- 
sage from Twain’s Autobiography de- 
scribing the sights and sounds of the 
farm: the lilacs, the sumacs “luminous 
with crimson fires,” the rustle of fallen 
leaves, the wild grapes, the carving 
knife splitting the watermelon, the 
frozen apples in winter, Each teacher 
has his own treasure of such books and 
passages; the very wealth of autobiog- 
raphy testifies to its persistent fruit- 
fulness. 


Assigning the Biography 

In assigning the autobiography in 
the junior and senior year, we may use 
a plan somewhat like the following: 
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First Day. Discuss the definition of 
autobiography we shall use in the 
course, using a diagram (see page 9) 
to show frame of organization. We 
read several opening paragraphs to 
show the range and significance of 
topics. 

Second Day. We read aloud one com- 
plete autobiography on a serious prob- 
lem applicable to many students, then 
ask for class discussion of the problem 
as well as the autobiography. If time 
permits, we read further from our col- 
lection of student autobiographies. 

Third Day. We call for brief talks 
about tentative topics by a few members 
of the class. Then we may ask the stu- 
dents to write in class opening para- 
graphs on tentatively chosen topics. We 
may say, “Write on your paper, ‘Please 
do not read,’ if you would rather not 
have your opening read aloud.” Some 
students may be willing to have their 
openings read anonymously. We collect 
these but read only those we have per- 
mission to read. 

(Note: During the first three or four 
days we endeavor to assign as many 
conferences as possible to discuss final 
choice of topics. One simple way to 
assign conferences is to draw up a 
schedule of hours we are willing to give 
divided into ten-minute periods. The 
students then write their names in the 
spaces representing the times they pre- 
fer.) 

Fourth Day. We read aloud a para- 
graph or two to illustrate the meaning 
of moment and the ways and means of 
making a moment vivid. If time per- 
mits, we read several introductory para- 
graphs handed in, and discuss them 
with the class. 

Fifth Day. We assign for tomorrow 
the rewritten introductory paragraph 
and the first main paragraph, reading 


one or two more models. We emphasize 
again the ways of using sight, sound, 
touch, and dialogue to make a moment 
come alive. Good autobiographical 
moments may be read from Ernest 
Poole’s The Harbor, Mark Twain’s 
Autobiography, or such a remarkable 
recent book as The Diary of Anne 
Frank. 

Seventh Day. We return first para- 


graphs, reading several aloud when per- 


mission is given. Then we assign the 
long paper for the following Monday. 

Eleventh Day. Long papers due. We 
collect long papers and ask if some are 
willing to read selected moments, one 
paragraph each. Later in the days that 
follow, we hand back autobiographies, 
reading (with permission) some intense 
passages to show the achievement of 
the class. 

Of the factors that make for the 
success of the autobiography assign- 
ment, the most crucial is the emotional 
preparation achieved by the student by 
meditation upon intense moments of 
experience with a single central mean- 
ing. For this emotional preparation the 
reading and discussion of student 
papers is signally fruitful; only thus 
can the student begin to search through 
the patterns of his past and select the 
one that arouses his deepest feelings. If 
he is inhibited from using this topic, 
he knows which topics are alternatives. 
Perhaps, if he feels free to speak to his 
teacher in private, we can help him 
make a wise choice. In the achievement 
of writing correctness and writing viv- 
idness, the most productive process is 
prevision: a part of the long paper 
handed in, some such papers discussed 
in class, the probable errors anticipated, 
the enlargement of sensory language to 
make a moment real, the consistent use 

(Continued on page 38) 
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SENIOR ENGLISH COOK BOOK 


iy WE are not to rely solely upon an- 
thologies in our literature courses, 
perhaps we need a book of educational 
recipes for the beginning teacher. The 
experienced instructor can whip up a 
delectable meal for any occasion, mak- 
ing it elaborate or simple as need be 
but always nourishing to the mind of 
the student. However, the novice needs 
a few hints as to how to prepare the 
meat course and what ingredients to 
include in the salad. In order, therefore, 
to help those who are lost without the 
usual textbooks, I will describe four 
“meals” which we had last year and 
give the ingredients for preparing each, 
together with the utensils used. 

Our diet in senior English consisted 
of literature and composition on which 
we expected our young people to grow 
strong in their ability to think and to 
express their thoughts understandably 
in both writing and speaking. We pre- 
pared the meals with care, making sure 
that they were appropriate to the in- 
terests and needs of all the students, 
that they were attractively presented for 
appeal, that they yielded satisfaction in 
a sense of accomplishment, and that the 
cost in time spent was not too high for 
nourishment received. . 


The Unit 


“Concepts of Destiny” as expressed in 
literature provided an expansive enough 
table for all of the pupils to find a place 
when the meal was served. The stu- 
dents were to read widely in poetry, 
novels, plays, essays, biography, and 
then to write what they thought the 
author was trying to say, directly or 


Esther J. Schreurs 


indirectly, about man and his destiny. 

The first writing project, a family 
meal, concerned the use of the topic 
sentence to establish a main theme. To 
make the idea of destiny more under- 
standable, I gave the students a sheet 
of assumptions from which they might 
choose one which seemed to be illus- 
trated in the books they had been read- 


ing. 


Study the following topic ideas and dis- 
cover evidence in your reading to support 
or refute one of them. Then write a 
paragraph using the generalization and 
illustrate it by interpreting the author's 
ideas. You are free to evolve a generaliza- 
tion of your own if you wish. 


1. Good and evil struggle in every person 
for the upper hand. The individual’s 
environment has a great deal to do 
with the outcome. 


. All men are not created equal in the 
talents they possess, but a one-talent 
man may achieve more than a ten- 
talent man if he is motivated to do so. 


. In each man’s life there are turning 
points, crises, or decisions which make 
a difference in his destiny. Often 
these turning points are marked by a 
contact with some individual who has 
an influence on him. 


. What happens to a man is not nearly 
so important in the working out of 
his destiny as what he does about what 
happens to him. 


Esther J. Schreurs teaches English at 
the Tucson Senior High School, Tuc- 
son, Arizona. 
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5. A person is greatly influenced by the 
company he keeps—be it friends, 
heroes, amusements, great books, or 
great ideals. 


6. Handicaps or failures sometimes spur 
one to persistence and achievement. He 
who has nothing to overcome accom- 
plishes little. 


7. Where your treasure is there will your 
heart be also. Whatever one finds of 
supreme value, that is his treasure. It 
may be money, power, revenge, good- 
ness, popularity, home and family, in- 
tegrity, country, or God. 


8. Persistence is a most necessary factor 
in success. He who gives up at the first 
try is not likely to arrive at his goal. 


After the paragraphs had _ been 
written, the class was divided into 
groups, each with a student chairman, 
for the reading and discussion of the 
papers. The primary consideration was 
whether the student had used and de- 
veloped a topic sentence. 

Our next meal proved to be particu- 
larly spicy and attractive with an un- 
expected foreign flavor. I wanted to do 
some work on the constructing of sen- 
tences in a variety of ways and the use 
of some of the rules of punctuation. 
For this exercise it was most important 
that we have something to say, because 
then the sentences would flow more 
readily. The presence in one of my 
classes of a Norwegian exchange stu- 
dent probably prompted me to think of 
my high school contact with Norway 
through the Peer Gynt Suite, presented 
in a music appreciation class. I remem- 
bered that Peer Gynt was an immature 
character whose destiny was to remain 
irresponsible to the end of his life. The 
Norwegian play, therefore, seemed to 
me to offer possibilities for my purpose, 
and I asked a superior student to read 


the play and then tell the story to the 
class. Arve, our Norwegian boy, agreed 
to tell us something of Ibsen’s life, and 
two other students were to discuss 
Ibsen’s Doll’s House. The rest of the 
pupils were meantime pursuing their 
own reading. 

When the story of Peer Gynt was 
told, Arve, who had previously re- 
mained rather quiet, became excited. 
He explained to us that Ibsen had 
written the play to waken the people of 
Norway from their lethargy; that it 
was a symbolic piece of writing and not 
one which was to be taken just for the 
narrative, and that although he had 
studied the play three times with ex- 
tensive explanations and analysis, he 
still did not fully understand it but saw 
something new in it each time he con- 
sidered it. The class became electrified 
and was easily convinced that one test 
of great literature is its appeal after 
many perusals. 

I secured the records of the Grieg 
suite, and we discussed the four move- 
ments, playing each record on the vic- 
trola with the explanations supplied 
with the records, a review of the story 
in brief form. The music, particularly 
enjoyed by the students, made the 
whole play more meaningful. Next, 
Arve gave a report on Ibsen’s life and 
the Norway of his time, finally describ- 
ing the Norway of today and answering 
student questions. A boy and a girl in- 
terpreted the Doll’s House from their 
differing viewpoints, and Arve added a 
great deal to our understanding of the 
world-wide reverberation of that play. 
He said that it had been translated and 
given in many countries where it helped 
to establish the emancipation of women. 

Finally, we had a class discussion of 
other self-centered, immature charac- 
ters in literature such as Scarlett 


O’Hara, Becky Sharp, and Don Juan. 
We noted that juvenile delinquents 
often have the same characteristics, 
proceeding to indulge themselves re- 
gardless of the consequences to others. 
One girl even commented that one 
would be letting himself in for consid- 
erable grief if he married such a per- 
son! We considered whether it was 
possible to see such traits developing 
in a young individual. Since it was 
Christmas time, it was appropriate that 
we should find our answer in the visit 
of Scrooge and the ghost to the girl 
Scrooge might have married. She had 
broken their engagement because she 
had seen that financial security and 
money were becoming his idols. 


Work on Mechanics 


Now it was time for each student to 
put into words and sentences the ideas 
he had accumulated during our com- 
mon “Norwegian experience.” We had 
previously studied sentence variety and 
the use of commas. The assignment was 
to construct meaningful sentences based 
on our work with Ibsen and to use com- 
mas in the following ways. These sen- 
tences from the pupils’ writing illus- 
trate each: 


1. To set off non-restrictive clauses. 
“Peer Gynt, who failed to see the con- 
sequences, kidnapped Ingrid on her 
wedding night.” 


2. To set off appositives. 
“Peer Gynt, a braggart and a liar, would 
do anything that sounded adventurous 
and exciting.” 


3. After a participial phrase. 
“Showing the life of a ‘paper doll’ wife, 
Isben’s Doll's House also carried a les- 
son to the Norwegian people.” 


4. After an subordinate 


clause. 


introductory, 
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“When Ibsen wrote Peer Gynt, the Nor- 
wegians, culturally apathetic, became 
aware of their problems.” 


Various students put their creations 
on the board, and we examined them 
to see whether the writer had said ex- 
actly what he meant and whether the 
sentence illustrated the point of punctu- 
ation he thought it did. 

On the next menu we arranged to 
serve a one-dish meal of outlining. In 
preparation for the big feast, we tried 
out, as a class, some dishes based on 
common reading. I read aloud the story 
“Paul’s Case” by Willa Cather. This 
took one period. The next day I gave 
the directions for making an outline 
using a plural controlling idea and a 
check sentence. Together the class and 
I thought of some plural ideas that 
might be used with this story: reasons 
why Paul tried to escape from his en- 
vironment ; people who might have had 
an influence on Paul; decisions which 
produced Paul’s tragic end; factors 
which led to Paul’s destiny. We then 
worked out several on the board to- 
gether. Perhaps one of them will make 
this very useful method clear. 


Controlling idea: Factors which led 
to Paul’s destiny 
I. He had no mother. 
II. He used his love of beauty as an 
escape rather than as a spur to 
action. 


III. His sense of values was warped. 


Check sentence: Factors which led 
to Paul’s destiny were that he had 
no mother, he used his love of 
beauty as an escape from reality 
instead of a spur to action, and his 
sense of values was warped. 


The pupils were now expected to 
work on outlines of their own, using the 


i 
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reading they had been doing for the 
past several weeks. This exercise in- 
volved real mental anguish as they at- 
tempted to interpret, for instance, what 
Albert Schweitzer’s biography had im- 
plied about destiny, and why, according 
to his autobiography, Adventures in 
Two Worlds, A. J. Cronin became a 
writer of fiction instead of continuing 
to be a doctor. I approved each outline 
before it was ready for the first draft 
of a semester theme, frequently helping 
the slower students to see a relationship 
around which they might revolve their 
ideas. 

Our formal dinner, the culmination 
of nine weeks of reading and writing, 
was especially carefully prepared. 
Everyone wrote his dissertation in his 
best style, being careful of all the ele- 
ments of good composition. He then 
presented the paper with a previously 
assigned number or letter on it in place 
of his name. The seniors in one class 
were given numbers, and those in the 
other, letters. 

A theme evaluation sheet was placed 
on top. 


THEME EVALUATION 
Corrected by C Written by 12 


Put remarks and suggestions after each 
item and grade each one Excellent, Good, 
Fair, or Poor. 


Title: 
Interest, limited subject 


Coherence: 
Punctuation, transitions, parallel ideas 


Unity: 
Main theme, topic sentences, minor 
ideas in subordinate clauses 


Effectiveness: 


Sentence variety, figures of speech, 
vocabulary, interest for reader 


Introductory and concluding paragraphs: 
Total grade: 


These anonymous essays were then 
distributed to neophytes in another 
class and graded. Pupil correction 
proved to have its lively points: “I’m 
glad I’m not a teacher; this was hard to 
read.” “I couldn’t understand what he 
was trying to say.” “His spelling is 
terrible; I see what you mean about the 
importance of spelling.” “Perhaps the 
greatest value in the exchange of papers 
was having another student appraise 
my work. It was a mild shock to learn 
what he thought of it, but it could make 
my themes better in the future.” I 
graded the correcting student on his 
evaluation of the paper and returned it 
to the composer for the writing of the 
final draft on which his grade was 
based. 


Student Evaluation 


When I asked for written comment 
on the meals we had consumed, the re- 
sponses were intriguing. About six stu- 
dents out of seventy agreed with one 
pupil who said, “I think it is easier to 
retain things that are taught us if we 
study the same things for a period of 
time. For instance, I know that I can 
learn more grammar in two weeks of 
concentrated study than by studying 
grammar one or two days a week and 
then forgetting about it until the next 
week.” 

Some students wanted more time for 
everything. One of the choicer state- 
ments was this: “Don’t go so deep into 
punctuation but make sure everyone has 
a profound knowledge of the funda- 
mentals.” 


Most students felt that our work had 
been rewarding: 
1. My goals in this course were many: first 
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of all, to increase my vocabulary; second, 
to get the hidden or inner meaning of a 
book; third, to increase my knowledge of 
the things around us. The composition 
and reading portions of the course were 
splendid because we learned our gram- 
mar indirectly, which is very good. 


. I think interpreting things in life is very 
important. I got new ideas from class 
discussions, books, and classmates. 


. The class contributed to my growth 
because it made me think for myself. 


. Before I took English 7, I didn’t know 
exactly what I wanted from literature. 
Now I know that some of the cheaper 
novels either give you a flimsy plot de- 
picting an obvious moral or miss the 
boat completely. I have found that you 
have to read a better grade book to make 
a good theme. You can’t write a good 
theme about a bad book. Not on destiny, 
anyway. 


. Studying destiny was most interesting 
because we tried to figure out why lives 
turned out as they did. I believe every 
time I read a beok I will try to do this 
evaluating. I have gotten much out of 
the discussions and listening to other 
people’s ideas. 


My students had been eating this fare 
for a number of weeks, and if they had 
increased in stature, it was in scarcely 
perceptible amounts, but we had en- 


joyed the diet and could point to some 
definite ways in which we (not an edi- 
torial we) had been strengthened. 


1. We had developed capacities to appreci- 
ate beauty in literature and music. 


. We had had considerable experience in 
evolving a democratic approach to prob- 
lem solving and in understanding differ- 
ent opinions in important matters. 


. We had touched upon the significance 
of the family and the conditions leading 
to successful family life. 


. We had found that reading could be a 
vital factor in giving us leisure time 
activities that yield satisfaction to the 
individual and yet are socially useful. 


. We had developed respect for other 
people, achieved insight into ethical 
values and principles, and had seen the 
importance of being able to live and 
work cooperatively with others. 


. Many of us had grown in our ability to 
think rationally, to express our thoughts 
clearly, and to read and listen with un- 
derstanding. 


But probably the most encouraging 
aspect was the zest with which young- 
sters tackled each undertaking. As 
Betty Crocker says, “‘It’s the finish that 
counts.” They did not seem to lose their 
appetites from first to last. 


“Beyond their contributions to the initiation of immigrants into American life, 
the public schools have helped to create a sufficient unity among all classes and 
groups and regions in America to keep a far-flung people in a vast and varied 
country united. In a century of unprecedented social change, during which the 
franchise was extended to all while the nation spanned a continent, public schools 
contributed magnificently to making ‘one nation under God, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.’ ” 


—THE EDUCATIONAL PoLiciEs COMMISSION 
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Adapting Literary Materials 
to Television 


Part Il 
Edited by Louis Forsdale 


MR. FORSDALE: Now that we have a pic- 
ture of the steps which a script goes 
through in the process of adapting from 
original literary work to the TV product, 
let me ask this question: Are any steps 
in the process of adaptation more critical 
to emerging with an artistic product than 
any other steps? For example, is the prob- 
lem of choosing the right adapter, the 
right writer the critical step? Or is choice 
of director more critical? What are the 
points where you really have to watch 
what’s happening or you'll come out with 
something you don’t want to come out 
with? 


MR. MANULIS: Every point is critical. 
Every point. 


MISS DUNNOCK: Do you have a little bas- 
ket of actors and another little basket of 
directors? (Are you limited in your choice 
of people?) 


MR, MANULIS: In my experience we have 
been allowed to hire any writer the pro- 
ducer considers is the right one for that 
script. Directors are something else again. 
You usually have to use the directors who 
have already been engaged by the net- 
work, unless you do a show which is so 
special that you feel that there is no one 
there who is right for it, in which case 
you have to persuade an executive to hire 
an outside director. 
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On January 15, 1955, the Committee on the 
Study of Television, Radio, and Film of 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish conducted a symposium at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, on the sub- 
ject of adapting literary materials to tele- 
vision. Part I of an edited version appeared 
last month. Part IT appears here. 


Participants: 

From the television industry: THEODORE 
ApstEINn, Script Editor, “General Elec- 
tric Theatre,” and Assistant Professor, 
School of Dramatic Arts, Columbia 
University; Mritprep Dunnocx, Ac- 
tress and Associate in English at Bar- 
nard College; Rosert Herripce, Pro- 
ducer of the television series “Camera 
Three”; Martin MANutis, Producer 
of the television series “Climax” and 
former producer of the series “Best of 
Broadway.” 


From the NCTE Committee on the Study 
of Television, Radio, and Film: Exiza- 
BETH Drake, Director of English, 
Binghamton, New York; Louis Fors- 
DALE, Associate Professor of English, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Assistant Chairman of the 
Committee; MartHa Gaste, Director 
of Television for the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic School System; Morris GOLDBERGER, 
Assistant, Teen Age Book Club, Scho- 
lastic Corporation; Mitton KaPLan, 
Chairman, English Department, George 
Washington High School, New York, 
New York; Atice Sterner, Head of 
the English Department, Barringer 
High School, Newark, New Jersey and 
Chairman of the Committee. 
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MR. FORSDALE: Pursuing this matter of 
identifying critical points in the process, 
is television more of a group process than, 
say, the theatre or film—in the sense that 
there are more people hammering from 
different directions to produce the final 
product? 


MR. MANULIS: I would say that all three 
are group enterprises—the theatre, tele- 
vision, and motion pictures. 


MR. FORSDALE: Is TV no more so than 
theatre ? 


MR. MANULIS: It is if you include the 
‘fact that you need good cameramen. In 
that instance it becomes even more of a 
collaborative process than theatre. Tele- 
vision depends a very great deal on a good 
crew. 


MR. HERRIDGE: Cameramen certainly will 
contribute if they are interested, and a 
great many of these men can be extremely 
useful and creative if the director is re- 
ceptive. When the director is in the con- 
trol room, blocking the show on camera, 
the cameramen are out looking through 
their finders, actually photographing the 
actors. A cameraman will frequently call 
in to the director, if the relationship is a 
good enough one between them, and say, 
“T think this shot will be much more effec- 
tive if we do it from the other side and 
upside down from what you are now 
telling me.” They can frequently make 
great contributions to the artistic filming 
of the show. 


MR. KAPLAN: You mentioned contribu- 
tions. May I use that as a key to my next 
question? All of you have said that adap- 
tation is a problem of translation. When 
you translate something into a foreign 
language, I think very often you lose 
some of the spirit of the original—we’re 
all willing to grant that. Now, does televi- 


sion add something—contribute possibly 
to literary material? 


MR. HERRIDGE: I made the point earlier 
that I thought that Jerome Robbins, the 
choreographer, improved on Auden’s orig- 
inal work, The Age of Anxiety. 


MR. KAPLAN: Can you improve on 
poetry? 

MR. HERRIDGE: At least you can add a 
dimension to it. I’d rather not use the 
word improve as I reflect on it. I don’t 
suppose you can improve the poem, but 
you can, let’s say, broadcast it in the good 
sense of the word. You can give it a 
meaningful reading. Miss Sterner, you 
were talking earlier about your high 
school students who would normally not 
read Moby Dick but who got something 
from our “Camera Three” version. All we 
really did was give it an honest reading, 
and it had an effect where there might 
not have been an effect otherwise. On 
the question of whether television can do 
something for poetry, I think of The 
People, Yes, which we did on “Camera 
Three” with five people in a very impres- 
sionistic treatment which took forty-five 
minutes. It was impressionistic in our way 
of working with the people. We broke 
quickly from person to person on the 
screen. We talked with Carl Sandburg 
later, and he said, “I think you did some- 
thing with that poem that I have never 
been able to do. I’ve got only one voice.” 
By giving five people the job of saying 
these lines, we were able apparently to 
give an impression of the poem perhaps 
as it should have been. In this case we 
have Sandburg’s word for the fact that 
something was added. 


MISS STERNER: I want to ask Miss Dun- 
nock a question about her Robert Frost 
program. Some of my students who did 
not like Robert Frost with my teaching 
were deeply moved at your interpretation, 
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and they wanted me to ask you how you 
came to your particular interpretations. 
Did you talk to Robert Frost at all? Was 
the interpretation made on your own? 


MISS DUNNOCK: Yes, it was on my own. 
The gentleman who directs “Princeton 
’55” called me and said that they were 
going to do an educational program of 
poetry with Mr. Robert Frost and they 
wondered if I would read his poem “The 
Witch of Cods.” I was intrigued with the 
idea both because this was an experimen- 
tal program, and because I have taught 
English and I’m interested in poetry. I 
said that I would be glad to do it, and then 
he sent me the poem, which, as you know, 
is a good long one. It runs for about 
twelve and a half minutes. To memorize 
a poem and not to make a mistake in one 
single word, much less in the beat of the 
poetry, is just a paralyzing thing for me. 
(And I did make one mistake, after all!) 
Then I also realized that Mr. Frost was 
going to be on the program, and that also 
frightened me. I had heard—I’d never 
met him—that he was a New Englander 
from New Hampshire, and I was worried 
about what dialect to put the poem in. Yet 
I deliberately didn’t talk with Mr. Frost 
because I was afraid I would get more 
terrified than I was. I was advised that 
Mr. Frost would not want the poem 
theatricalized, which takes me back to our 
discussion of a moment ago. I think 
there’s a real problem when you talk about 
“improving” on poetry by doing it on 
television. I think there’s a real point of 
discussion there. There are certain poems 
—oh, a simple one like Poe’s “The Bells” 
—which definitely are written with the 
voice in mind, to be said aloud. After the 
program Mr. Frost said, “This is the 
first time anyone has ever done any- 
thing like this to me,” and I had a feeling 
that he meant that he had written his 
poem definitely to be read-—for the poetry 
plus the person enjoying it. We did not 
experiment with the poem beyond the 
reading, you see. We did not really 


dramatize the poem although I thought a 
lot of dramatic business could have been 
worked out. I literally said the lines, with 
some dramatic interpretation of the char- 
acters. 


MR. KAPLAN: Do you think that poetry 
would ever become commercially success- 
ful through television? 


MR. MANULIS: I can only answer that by 
telling you quite frankly that Shakespeare 
has never been wholly clear to me, al- 
though I studied it rather extensively at 
Columbia. The language is difficult, how- 
ever beautiful, and it takes great concen- 
tration and familiarity to appreciate. And 
I can say that when I watch the Shakes- 
peare productions on television it seems to 
me that I get closer and closer to them, 
and I understand them far better than I 
had before. I would say, and I think that 
this goes into something that you asked 
earlier, Mr. Kaplan, of whether anything 
can be added to poetry, that a great ele- 
ment of clarity is added—not only the 
way it is in the theatre in the sense that a 
director and an actress are interpreters, 
rightly or wrongly—but because of the 
nature of the television medium itself, 
particularly in its use of the close-up and 
the other intimate things which do not 
exist in the theatre. To me, this makes 
difficult material unfold much more clearly 
than ever before. I can only think that 
this must certainly be true for people 
who are far less familiar with the material 
than I, 


MISS STERNER: Your comments about the 
intimate nature of television reminded 
me of a question I was going to ask Mr. 
Herridge about something he said earlier 
concerning the impact on television of the 
personality. The impact seems to me so 
much more direct than in any other 
medium, even in the motion picture. Is 
that very important? 


| 
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MR. HERRIDGE: You mean impact of the 
actor? 


MISS STERNER: Of the actors themselves 
and even more, a general feeling of very 
direct communication through that small 
screen to the audience. 


MR. HERRIDGE: Well, it certainly is im- 
portant for us because of the way we 
work. Our means are limited. We work 
with very few actors, but we work very 
intensely with them and very close to 
them. We have no sets. We are working 
then with a human face and a person 
speaking. I agree with you very much, 
Mr. Manulis, that clarity is added if you 
are close to an actor when he is saying 
words that are sometimes obscure on 
stage. 


MR. FORSDALE: Miss Dunnock, we’ve been 
talking about the importance to the audi- 
ence of close-ups in television. May I 
ask what those extreme close-ups mean 
to an actor or actress? When I saw you 
in Death of a Salesman, I was no closer 
than the balcony, but on television it’s 
quite a different matter in closeness of 
audience to actor. Are you aware of this? 


MISS DUNNOCK: Yes, we are teribly aware 
of it. It is a particularly trying medium 
because you are very aware of close-ups 
unless you really are lost in a part in a 
show, unless you are extremely skillful, 
technically, or unless you have some kind 
of egotism which I don’t have. It also 
helps if you have been schooled in the 
movies, which I was not. No matter who 
you are as an actor or an actress, you are 
self-conscious, and when suddenly you 
have that camera right there in front of 
you and nothing else, you realize that 
you’re not really playing to a person and 
it presents a real problem. Television 
makes the same demands that the screen 
does. You have to act truthfully. In Death 
of a Salesman on stage nobody could tell, 
if he happened to have been in the bal- 
cony, whether I cried real tears or not. 


I know that for myself. Let me give you 
a good example of what I mean. I have 
a very good critical audience, ‘my husband, 
who sees the plays I am in repeatedly. 
When I played in Lute Song, I could 
bring myself to real tears when I was in 
what I thought to be good form. When I 
did get to such a point of emotional in- 
volvement in the performance, I’d come 
off stage saying to my husband, “That 
was pretty good tonight, wasn’t it?” And 
he’d say, “Sure.” Next night I’d come 
off and say, “Oh, that was just cold, dead 
cold,” and he’d say, “It was exactly the 
same.” In the theatre the audience can’t 
see those things which show up so clearly 
on television. 


MR. FORSDALE: Have you been called upon 
to produce tears in front of that close 
television camera? 


MISS DUNNOCK: I do it constantly—on 
every single, solitary program. It seems 
that I’ve played nothing but frustrated 
and terrible women recently. But then you 
really don’t have to produce tears right on 
camera, generally. I did a program the 
other day where I had to go up the stairs 
in tears, and my hairdresser, from whom 
I get most of my criticism, said, “Oh, I 
wanted to see your face so badly, and they 
turned the camera on to that man.” But 
tears are only one problem which an ac- 
tress faces on television. There are so 
many things which require technical skill 
or honest belief in the role. 


MR. GOLDBERGER: Miss Dunnock, you 
used the phrase “getting lost in a part.” 
Do you think it’s easier to get lost in a 
part on a stage or on television? 


MISS DUNNOCK: On the stage, every time. 
On the stage you have the natural se- 
quence of the play to help you. On tele- 
vision, as Mr. Herridge has told you, you 
often come to the height of your emotion 
without anything leading up to it but your 
imagination or perhaps the narrator’s 
words. I would say that on the stage you 
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also have the feeling of being involved in 
that special world of the stage—you 
know, the footlights and the barrage of 
lights—and somehow or other, though you 
are curiously connected with the audience, 
you are also curiously detached from the 
audience, 


MISS GABLE: You do miss that audience 
stimulation on television, do you not? 


MISS DUNNOCK: Well, yes, you do miss it, 
although there is another kind of audience 
in the television studio. As Mr, Manulis 
has said, the cameramen are often very 
responsive, and your fellow actors are 
also very responsive. Then you have a 
great sense of responsibility to the tre- 
mendous viewing audience on television, 
and you don’t have the same kind of feel- 
ing on the stage, unfortunately, because 
the audience is so much more limited. I 
go into Bloomingdale’s now and am rec- 
ognized right and left, although that never 
happened before television. This causes 
a subconscious reaction, that sense of re- 
sponsibility. You realize that your hus- 
band is there and your family is there 
and your friends are there. You don’t 
say that to yourself consciously, of 
course, but there it is, and you know the 
next time you go into the hairdresser’s 
everybody will be ready to give their re- 
actions. 


MR. GOLDBERGER: You don’t feel that 
you’re acting in a vacuum in television, 
then? 


MISS DUNNOCK: No, you don’t. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if you hate to have your pic- 
ture taken, television is very difficult be- 
cause your picture is going everywhere. 
That’s always been an extra hazard for 
me. No, you have no feeling of being in 
a vacuum. 


MR. FORSDALE: Would you say a word 
about your reactions to working in 
film? You've also worked in that medium. 


MISS DUNNOCK: I feel awfully shaky in 
film work because I haven’t done enough 
films. I did Death of a Salesman both on 
the stage and in film, and on the basis of 
that experience I can say that the media 
are very different. I’d not like to do a 
part on film again which I had played on 
Broadway, particularly if it were an emo- 
tional part, because the media are so dif- 
ferent. You try to act truthfully on the 
stage, and on a screen—motion picture or 
television—in a nutshell, you think truth- 
fully. 


MR, FORSDALE: Would you like to do 
Death of a Salesman on television? 


MISS DUNNOCK: I would never turn down 
the opportunity. I’d hate to give my part 
to somebody else, but I’d have to be ex- 
tremely careful working it out on televi- 
sion. I realize now, for example, that I 
did not need to do as much in the film 
version as I had done on the stage. That 
would be true of television, too. 


MR. FORSDALE: When you begin to talk 
about the nature of the medium, this 
question comes to my mind: Are some 
authors better for television than others? 
What characteristics can the television 
medium pick up? I’m not talking about 
the people who are writing directly for 
television, of course. What I’m asking is 
this: Is Shakespeare a good playwright 
for television? Is Mark Twain’s material 
good for television? You see what I’m 
getting at. 


MR. HERRIDGE: Well, to give a specific an- 
swer, we did Huckleberry Finn on “Cam- 
era Three.” Our adaptation was called 
“Ballad Huck Finn,” and we used a floor 
of music beneath the whole program, per- 
mitting us to foreshorten and use a nar- 
rator. Huck was used as a narrator. 
But to give a more general answer, 
I don’t think that television knows really 
at this point whether certain authors can’t 
or can be used. I doubt if we could do 
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Henry James—mainly because of cost 
and budget limitations—but I don’t know 
because we’ve never tried. 


MR. MANULIS: We’ve never started on 
anything that we didn’t solve, although it 
may not have been very good. 


MR. APSTEIN: With the proper advertis- 
ing agency and the proper sponsor and 
enough money, you can do anything. 


MR. FORSDALE: So you think the medium 
can take on the challenge of any author? 


MR. HERRIDGE: Personally, I don’t think 
the medium has begun to do what it can 
do on any show. 


MISS DUNNOCK: Trying to be specific, I 
did a program around Christmas time 
which was taken from a radio script that 
Stephen Vincent Benet had written a long 
time ago for the Lunts. It was called “A 
Child Is Born.” It’s been done Christmas 
after Christmas, and I fell into it last 
Christmas. The thing which I realized in 
working on it was that in writing the 
script for radio Mr. Benet had thought 
primarily in terms of the voice and in 
terms of images which his poetry drew 
up for the audience. But all this was vis- 
ualized for the audience by the medium of 
television. Because of this it was very 
much overwritten in the television ver- 
sion, although this is a completely per- 
sonal opinion. As an actress I found that 
I was forever saying poetry, poetry, 
poetry, all on the same level, no matter 
how I tried to approach it. When Mr. 
Herridge said that the Age of Anxiety 
was better done by Jerome Robbins, I 
think it was because Robbins had the vi- 
sion to do it his way and it came off. I 
think that most of these adaptations re- 
quire a person who has vision and knowl- 
edge and the willingness to experiment. 
That’s our great problem—so many of 
our programs are sponsored; we can’t 
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take the risk of experimenting. We’re not 
willing often enough to fail in order to 
prove something. I think also, from the 
point of view of a teacher, that it is very 
important that we shouldn’t expect to find 
the same thing on television that we have 
read in a short story or in a novel. Of 
course, some material adapts itself better 
than other material. I think, for instance, 
the material of a short story writer like 
Katherine Mansfield—and I hate to give 
that away because I’ve had it in mind for 
a long time—would make wonderful short 
material for television because she thinks 
in terms of character and quick situation, 
and I happen to be interested in character. 
For television, I think the material either 
has to have character—strong character— 
or quick plot. When you get into great 
descriptive literature, you run up against 
an obvious snag on a television show. 


MR. GOLDBERGER: What Miss Dunnock 
has said about the teacher brings me to a 
point. Here we have a great many televi- 
sion programs which millions of children 
look at, and we’re concerned with those 
children. What do you people in the in- 
dustry think we should do with those 
children in terms of preparing them in 
advance or of talking about programs 
afterwards? 


MR. HERRIDGE: [ think, first, that children 
should not be allowed to watch anything 
that they would not normally be taken to 
by their family if it were outside the 
home. I think the awful thing that’s hap- 
pened is the handiness of the TV set. I 
know that’s the problem with my own 
children. We get kickbacks in the indus- 
try, I think quite unfairly. Just because 
the television set is so handy is no reason 
for everything that is being shown to be 
seen by children. 


MR. GOLDBERGER: Let me interrupt. I did 
want to get into the issue of censorship. 
Let’s just consider the shows that chil- 
dren should see. 
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MR. HERRIDGE: Do you mean, should they 
be prepared for what they are going to 
see? 


MR. GOLDBERGER: And how? From your 
point of view. 


MR. MANULIS: Well, don’t you think that 
if, let us say, Macbeth or Romeo and 
Juliet was announced a month hence in 
television that young people watching it 
would get a great deal more out of it if 
some preparation had been made by the 
teacher for it—even, I would think in that 
case, to telling them the story so that they 
could follow the plot and identify the 
characters as they were watching the pro- 
gram. 


MR. KAPLAN: Wouldn’t the adaptation it- 
self take into consideration the fact that 
you are dealing with an audience which 
is completely unfamiliar, let us say, with 
Shakespeare? Wouldn’t the adaptation 
present Shakespeare in that light? 


MR. MANULIS: Yes, except that it is a very 
difficult thing to accomplish. Even if you 
do assume that the audience is not famil- 
iar with the play, it is still very difficult 
to write for an audience of everyone 
from eight years old up to eighty. And 
you do have to decide—at a given point 
and depending on the material—whether 
you are going to spoil it for grownups 
or make it clearer for the children. 


MISS GABLE: I think this is a question 
of whether or not we teachers want to 
take advantage of the opportunity and of 
how to take that advantage. I would like 
to comment on Hallmarks’ Macbeth. We 
took a hundred children to a studio 
to watch that program in color, and 
the English teachers had prepared the 
youngsters in advance. It was very grati- 
fying to me just to sit there. I said noth- 
ing to the youngsters. During the course 
of the production, every now and then 


you could hear a youngster reciting the 
lines, and when they recognized the lines 
their faces brightened up. All the way 
through I had the feeling that the students 
were at home with the play, and yet they 
got a great deal out of it. I know that 
the television production, and the prior 
preparation, helped them considerably. 


MR. GOLDBERGER: Could we ask for gen- 
eral statements on what you people in the 
television industry think the responsibility 
of the English teacher should be toward 
this medium? 


MR, HERRIDGE: I don’t claim to know 
what your responsibility should be, but 
it seems to me that you certainly could 
suggest to your students programs that 
you find to be good. Let’s say that’s a 
moral responsibility. I have children, too, 
and they look at the little screen many 
hours a day and it’s a real problem. One 
big problem is that if you tell a child not 
to look at something then he certainly 
will go out of his way to see it. I don’t 
know whether there is any real solving 
of that or not. In other words, you say, 
“Don’t,” and this is what they do. 


MR. MANULIS: I suppose for children 
most of the worthwhile things are often 
heavy going, just as they are for anyone 
else. I have a feeling that if they knew the 
story of, let’s say, a Shakespeare play just 
prior to seeing it on television, if the plot 
was told simply to them with great ele- 
ments of melodrama and excitement and 
romance, then they would be ready. They 
would have a reference point for seeing 
it on television. Without this preparation 
students might be in such a fog that they 
wouldn’t watch long because they would 
not be able to follow the play. But with 
that simple story thread in their minds, 
told to them in capsule form as a kind of 
melodramatic story, which most of them 
are, they would feel more prepared for it 
and would gradually understand and ap- 
preciate the finer points. 
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MR. APSTEIN: I don’t know how teachers 
can know in advance whether a show is 
going to be good or not, but they can 
certainly go on the basis of the literary 
quality of the original and hope that the 
adaptation is going to have the same qual- 
ity or a similar quality translated to the 
new medium, and then discuss it later in 
the classroom, comparing it with the orig- 
inal. 


MISS DUNNOCK: Much earlier in this dis- 
cussion I referred to a program on whith 
I read Mr. Frost’s “The Witch of Cods.” 
Early in that program, Mr. Frost sk, 
“T don’t want to have my poem explained. 
When I’m telling a joke at the dinner 
table and my neighbor says, ‘He means so 
and so,’ I feel that my joke has failed. In 
the same sense I don’t want to have any- 
body explain my poems.” It’s true that 
the poem must do for itself what the poet 


wants it to do, but there are certain ele- 
ments in appreciating any work of art 
which are increased by knowledge. And so 
when you say, how should we prepare our 
pupils for these things, I don’t think that 
you should not prepare them. I think 
that the more they know, the greater their 
appreciation will be. My own particular 
feeling is that Macbeth or Moby Dick will 
speak for itself, but most people will get 
a great deal more from it if they know 
more about it. 


MR. FORSDALE: On behalf of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, may 
I thank you, Miss Dunnock, Mr. Apstein, 
Mr. Herridge, and Mr. Manulis for join- 
ing members of the NCTE Committee 
for the Study of Television, Radio, and 
Film for this discussion on adapting liter- 
ary materials to television. 


MEMORY 


When coldly winter woods drain twilight through 
Remembered branches, black and bare of leaf; 
When sky light deepens into peacock blue 

Above starred snow-paths of the winter’s brief 
Night-shadowed dusk, they stir astringent thought 
To rouse from lethargy my lazy blood 

That sleeps beneath red tile and stucco wrought 
Too near a dazzling sun’s siesta mood. 

But when a mountain winter flays the pines 

With brittle ice that cuts their muffled sea, 

My mind adjusts my frosted blood, aligns 

My thought to desert dream. Thus memory— 
Sweet gift of mercy—proves omniscent plan 

To guard and equalize the moods of man. 


Bonnie May Malody 
National City, California 


The Orient—Blind Spot 
in High School Literature 


Charles Stephen Lewis 


ol oF the most significant postwar 
developments (World War II) are 
an increasing awareness on the part of 
Americans of the need for better 
understanding among the nations of 
the world and the emergence of the 
peoples of the East to more important 
roles in international matters. These 
two developments are necessarily linked 
inasmuch as those same Oriental peo- 
ples are the very ones least understood 
by most Americans. 

Since it is of great importance that 
we know the nature of and understand, 
at least somewhat, the cultures and 
peoples of the East, a study of what we 
teach in secondary school literature 
classes regarding those peoples and cul- 
tures should be of considerable interest 
and importance to educators. Our atti- 
tudes toward countries and those who 
inhabit them are greatly influenced by 
what we read about them in literature; 
for example, what reader has not had 
his views about India and Indians 
colored by the powerful writing of 
Rudyard Kipling, or who can read 
Pearl Buck without feeling sympathy 
for the masses of China? Furthermore, 
those of us who teach the humanities 
and have pleasant friendships with 
some of the writers and writings of the 
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no longer so “far” East know that these 
writings have much to offer. We know, 
too, that Eastern people have philoso- 
phies that differ from those of the 
West, that some of life’s values are re- 
arranged when viewed from Oriental 
eyes; and it may well be that high 
school students in this country could 
profit by looking at the world through 
Indian- or Japanese-colored glasses. 

If these two premises are accepted— 
that high school students should know 
about Oriental cultures and that their 
attitudes are influenced by what they 
read in secondary literature classes— 
then a number of interesting questions 
present themselves: 


1. How much material about Japan, 
China, and India is to be found 
in high school literature books ? 

. Does this material give a true 
picture of these peoples and their 
ways of life? 

. Have our literature books kept 
pace with the modern conception 
of world citizenship? 

. What is the trend: that is, is 
there more or less material now 
than before the war? 

. What proportion of this literature 
is written by Americans and Eng- 
lishmen about the cotintries, and 
how much of it is the actual prod- 
uct of Oriental writers? 

. Is the material of such nature as 
to present a picture of the modern 
day Orient, or does it deal with 
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the ancients—let us say Confu-. 


cius or Li Po? 

. How widely have the various text- 
books circulated; that is, how 
many students in how many 
schools have been exposed to 
them? 

. What recommendations should be 
made for future’ editors of litera- 
ture books? 


In an attempt to answer these ques- 
tions, I have examined twenty-five re- 
cent editions of high school literature 
books. I do not think that such a num- 
ber is great enough for educing neces- 
sarily accurate conclusions; however, I 
tried to examine all of the present high 
school literature publications from the 
leading educational publishing houses. 

To answer the first question as to 
how much material—the number of 
pages devoted to the East ranged all the 
way from none to 104. The average 
number of pages for a book is 690, and 
the average devoted to the Orient is 
nineteen. This may seem far out of 
proportion to the geographic and politi- 
cal importance of these countries, but 
the reader should remember that the 
usual high school offers four literature 
classes, two of which are American 
literature and English literature. Little 
about the Orient is to be found in either 
course. The average English literature 
contains a few selections by Kipling 
(“Gunga Din,” “Mandalay,” Rikki 
Tikki Tavi, for example), a few verses 
from The Rubaiyat, and maybe “The 
Outstation” by Somerset Maugham. 
The average American literature text, if 
published before the war, contained 
nothing unless it was Bret Harte’s 
“Plain Language from Truthful 
James.” If it has been published since 
the war, it may include a story of Pearl 


Buck’s. Many high schools now offer a 
course in modern American authors 
with an admixture of Europeans. A 
world literature course is to be found in 
the curriculum of a much smaller num- 
ber of high schools, and such a course is 
much more representative than the 
others mentioned. 

As far as the geographical spread is 
concerned, the material is about equally 
divided between India and China with 
Japan almost entirely ignored. 

So much-for the amount of material. 
Now let us consider the second ques- 
tion: does the material give a true pic- 
ture of these peoples and their ways of 
life? 

The creative artist, it must be re- 
membered, is not primarily interested 
in facts; his is not the task of the good 
historian who must be able to verify 
each detail of his work. “Art is Nature 
to advantage dressed,” and the cos- 
tumes in which the author chooses to 
clothe his brain children may be no 
more indicative of their true natures 
than milady’s gown is reliable evidence 
of what lies beneath. Also selections 
for literature texts are made on the 
basis of reader interest and literary 
merit rather than on their power to pro- 
mote intercultural relations. Further- 
more, around eighty percent of the 
selections about the Orient are written 
by English and American authors and 
less than twenty percent by natives. 
Few aliens can give a true picture of 
foreign peoples, and an Englishman 
writing for a home audience is quite 
likely to have an English hero. 

Thus most of the selections studied 
have white men in major roles and 
Orientals in minor ones. Kipling is the 
most prolific source for material about 
India, and all of his work is colored by 
his own conviction of “the white man’s 
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burden.” Even when he is complimen- 
tary, the final effect, to the Indian, is 
hardly that: 


And for all his dirty ’ide, 
He was white, clean white, inside— 


That, of course, is from “Gunga Din.” 
Other authors like Maugham and Edi- 
son Marshall (Tusk and Fang in 
Burma) stress the white man’s superi- 
ority. Most of Pearl Buck’s works, 
however, are sympathetic. Such stories 
as “The Enemy,” about a Japanese doc- 
tor, “The New Road,” about modern 
China, and the radio play, “The Rock,” 
are good public relations work. “The 
Heart of China” by Captain T. W. Law- 
son is the story of what happened to an 
American plane crew which crashed in 
China after the famous bombing raid on 
Tokyo. Its concluding paragraph gives 
its flavor: 

I keep thinking of these brave, tireless, 
and loyal men and women who picked us up, 
carried us endless miles, fed us, nursed us 
back to health, and got us away. I keep 
thinking about Charlie, hoping he’s still alive 
—and then wondering how many others he’s 
helped to safety, and if the Japanese finally 
cornered him. Charlie will fight until he has 
nothing left but his teeth. Charlie is the 
heart of China. 


I wish that time would permit me to 
quote from many of the other selec- 
tions. My general criticism of such 
American and English authored mate- 
rials is the same as that contained in the 
Report of the Committee on the Study 
of Teaching Materials in Intergroup 
Relations :* 

9. Treatment of Asiatic minorities. Sub- 
stantial groups of Americans are of Chinese 
or Japanese or Filipino ancestry; these 
groups occupy a unique position intimately 
affected by world conditions during war and 
postwar years. The teaching materials lag 


Intergroup Relations in Teaching Materials 
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behind current developments concerning 
them; offensive generalizations about them 
occur frequently, especially in the connota- 
tion of racial inferiority and the ‘white man 
psychology.’ Historical data on their immi- 
gration to this country are ordinarily pre- 
sented in a framework of assumptions about 
Asiatic inferiority ; such accounts are virtu- 
ally unrelieved by sociological data on the 
present status, contributions, and problems 
of these groups. 


In the most recently published books, 
more Asian authors have been repre- 
sented. Among such selections for 
India are Nehru’s “The Last Letter,” 
Tagore’s “The Cabuliwallah,” Shrid- 
harani’s “My Boyhood in India,” and 
several others less well known in this 
country. Han Suyin’s “Memories of 
Peking,” Lao Hsiang’s “A Country Boy 
Withdraws from School,” and Lin 
Yutarlg’s translation (excerpts) of The 
Wisdom of Confucius are representative 
of a few of the newer Chinese selections. 

Even the latest of books and those 
most generous in space devoted to the 
East contain nothing from Japanese 
literature, use European writers to in- 
terpret Asian culture, and offer several 
items by authors so far lost in antiquity 
as to be of little value in interpreting 
Oriental culture today. 

Have our literature books kept pace 
with the modern conception of world 
citizenship? The answer to this ques- 
tion is to be adduced largely from the 
evidence provided by the answers to 
question number two. If the materials 
offered in the literature books present 
a distorted and blurred panorama of 
Asian culture, then the reader cannot 
have been aided toward the kind of tol- 
erance and understanding which being 
a world citizen entails. Selection of tra- 
ditional materials has militated against 
the introduction of selections written by 
Orientals and representative of their 
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cultures today. It seems not too bold a 
statement to say that writers of high 
school textbooks are not sufficiently 
familiar with Oriental culture to be 
able to select wisely such materials as 
would meet requirements for the sym- 
pathetic understanding of the East. 

If the answer to question three seems 
a gloomy one, question four promises a 
happier future: what is the trend; that 
is, is there more or less material now 
than before the war ? 

The answer to this is undoubtedly 
“more.” Although we aren’t changing 
very fast, we are changing. The newer 
books present material written by Chin- 
ese, Indian, and even Japanese writers, 
a practice almost non-existent ante 
bellum and the United Nations. 

Question five, relevant to the propor- 
tion of this literature written by Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen as contrasted to 
the actual production of Oriental 
writers, has already been partially an- 
swered: whites outnumber natives in 
the anthologies almost exactly four to 
one. 

The answer to question six—is the 
material such as to picture life today, 
or does it deal largely with the past ?— 
is not a definite “yes” or “no” but 
rather “yes” and “no.” The titles and 
authors studied show selections rang- 
ing from Confucius to Nehru with 
bows along the way to Kipling and 
Fitzgerald. One might say that new 
books and new materials go together; 
question four showed the trend. 

How widely have the various text- 
books circulated; that is, how many 
students in how many schools have 
been exposed to them? The answer to 
this one is “I don’t know.” To estimate 
influence accurately will necessitate cor- 
respondence with the publishing firms. 


These firms can tell, if they will, how 
many copies have been sold in how 
many school systems. The picture isn’t 
completely blank: recent books from 
the major publishing houses have been 
examined, and it may be safely assumed 
that the books have been widely circu- 
lated, such is the activity of the book 
salesmen. What we cannot assume, 
however, is how widely the books have 
been adopted. The better books from 
an intercultural standpoint are the 
newer ones, and many school systems 
will not change texts for some time yet. 
The machinery for book adoptions, par- 
ticularly in large school systems, is 
cumbersome and grinds slowly. 

And now for the last question: what 
recommendations should be made? On 
the basis of what we have discovered, 
incomplete though the evidence is, we 
can “rush in where angels fear to 
tread” by making some generalizations. 


1. Present high school literature cur- 
riculums should be revised so as 
to be more compatible with pres- 
ent world conditions. Such revi- 
sion will require the giving up of 
many favorite selections we Eng- 
lish teachers have learned to love, 
and we shall have to abandon 
many comfortable ruts. 


. Textbooks should be greatly 
altered to conform to the new cur- 
riculums. More selections from 
native writings should be care- 
fully weighed by the scales of 
attitudes and prejudices formed 
by them as well as for their liter- 
ary merit. If anthologists are not 
sufficiently versed in the literature 
of the Orient, they should consult 
those who are; possibly UNESCO 
could be of service here. 


Techniques in Teaching Listening 


for Main Ideas 
Stanley B. Kegler 


ost of the skills involved in effec- 
tive listening to informative ma- 
terials are based on the listener’s ability 
to comprehend main ideas. Ability to 
see relevancy of details, to infer, to 
evaluate, to predict, to draw conclu- 
sions—all of these are secondary abil- 
ities based on the primary ability of 
comprehending main ideas. J 

That the teaching of skills in listen- 
ing is important has been accepted for 
some time. That skill in listening can be 
improved by instruction is also accepted, 
especially by those who have tried vari- 
ous techniques in developing listening 
ability in their students. The techniques 
described here have been worked out 
in the classroom, and have been found 
to be useful in developing ability to get 
main ideas. 

Before students can become effective 
listeners, they must have some under- 
standing of listening as a process and 
some respect for it as an important ave- 
nue of learning. The first can be ex- 
plained by the teacher, but the latter de- 
mands some more concrete type of 
demonstration. A rather simple tech- 
nique in demonstrating the importance 
of listening in learning is to have the 
students make listening logs during a 
given school day. Some students, of 
course, will go overboard and list every- 
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thing they listened to during that 
day, even to overheard conversations. 
Others, less aware of the omnipresence 
of the need for listening skill, will note 
only three or four listening situations. 
A master list, however, placed on the 
blackboard, together with some discus- 
sion of the various situations, will over- 
whelm even the most obtuse listener. 
Although the technique is simple in it- 
self, it reveals to the teacher those stu- 
dents who already are quite acute listen- 
ers; it also reveals many situations in 
which listening skills can be taught. A 
healthy respect for listening as an im- 
portant communicative skill is thus fos- 
tered, and the groundwork is laid for 
work in the development of ability in 
grasping main ideas. 

As students work on listening skills, 
they inevitably ask, “How can we spot 
the main ideas?” A worthwhile class 
activity is that of noting certain “lan- 
guage signals” which tell the listener 
that something of import is about to be 
said. These signals usually precede im- 
portant ideas, relevant details, support- 
ing evidence, and conclusions or sum- 
maries. Taking an actual speech (often 
printed in newspapers or magazines), 
the teacher and students can begin mak- 
ing a list of these language signals. In 
pointing out his main ideas, for ex- 
ample, the speaker might give one of 
these signals, all found by my students 
in actual speeches: 


“One way...” 
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“There are several ways...” 
“The two main ideas are...” 
“Here’s how to...” 

“In the first place . . .” 

“The one thing...” 

“Several suggestions...” 
“Most often...” 

“Next we find...” 


This kind of list can go on indefinitely. 
After about the first twenty signals are 
noted, however, the students will find 
that there is much repetition and that 
there are variations on the same signal; 
acquaintance with these basic signals to 
main ideas is a help in noting the main 
ideas as they appear. 

Some students, of course, will note 
that there are signals to indicate rela- 
tionships between ideas. These signals, 
too, are important, especially in noting 
the structure of a speech. Some com- 
mon ones are: 


“However...” 
“Furthermore .. .’ 
“On the other hand...” 
“At the same time...” 
“Moreover .. .” 
“Although .. .” 

“Then, too...” 


Similar lists can be made of language 
signals to relevant details, supporting 
data, illustrative examples, and the like. 

After this background has been de- 
veloped, students are ready to sharpen 
their ability to note which is the main 
idea in a given speech. This involves 
their listening to speeches in order to 
answer this question: “What does the 
speaker say about the topic?” When 
students are asked to restate the main 
idea in one sentence, they usually are 
forced to get at the gist of the selection. 
From this they can go on to noting how 
this one main idea has related points; 
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these related points in turn have sub- 
ordinate ideas. A rather simple way of 
doing this is to have students give 
speeches in which they limit themselves 
at first to three or four main ideas. The 
class members note, either mentally or 
on paper, what they think the speaker’s 
main ideas are. The comparison of what 
the speaker felt the main ideas were 
with what his listeners felt they were is 
often revealing to both speaker and 
listeners. As this type of activity is re- 
peated and varied, however, the two 
lists become more alike. This kind of 
activity, incidentally, also helps to de- 
velop more effective speeches by stu- 
dents. 

Another way of getting at this same 
thing is to have students and teacher 
together build an evaluation chart for 
speakers. When carefully constructed, 
this kind of chart involves less of the 
“Did the speaker stand up straight?” 
kind of question and more of the “How 
well did the speaker get his ideas 
across?” type of question. This tech- 
nique, too, helps to develop more effec- 
tive speakers, as students know the bases 
on which they will be evaluated and 
can gear their speeches to those criteria. 

Students can be taught to predict 
main ideas based on what the speaker 
has already said. Two basic kinds of 
materials, informative and narrative, 
can be used in this effort. The activities 
will vary according to the material, but 
the goal will generally be the same. 
When the students first begin working 
on predictions, the material should be 
such that the pattern of development 
is quite obvious. At first, almost the 
entire selection should be given; just 
before the conclusion is reached, the 
teacher can stop and ask this question: 
“In terms of what the speaker has said, 
what will his conclusion be?” This 
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sounds obvious, but many students will 
have no idea at all about a conclusion 
in harmony with the points given. If 
narrative materials are used, endings 
can be supplied, but only after enough 
pattern has been given. Conclusions and 
endings for stories then can be dis- 
cussed on the basis of their harmony 
with the pattern the speaker has de- 
veloped. As the students become more 
proficient, they can begin to note what 
the next point in an argument is likely 
to be; they will not need to have so 
much of the speech read to them before 
they can see the pattern it is taking. The 
more able students will note certain as- 
pects of structure that tip off a twist in 
the ending of a story. This kind of ac- 
tivity cultivates active listeners who 
are constantly “on their toes” trying to 
predict. It also develops listeners who 
are effective at comparing their own 
ideas with those of the speaker. The 
latter type of skill is one which is 
used mainly in listening to persuasive 
speeches. 

Another approach is to have the stu- 
dents, before they listen to a persuasive 
speech, make a written outline of what 
they might say on the same topic, to- 
gether with the conclusions they might 
reach. With this before them while they 
are listening, they have some more con- 
crete basis on which to compare the 


speaker’s ideas with their own. As they 
begin developing more skill, the teacher 
may have them note which ideas they 
would emphasize if they were speaking 
on the topic. While listening, they 
should note quite simply on their papers 
which ideas the speaker emphasized. 
The discussion following can empha- 
size why and how the speaker empha- 
sized certain ideas. Questions of this 
sort lead to an understanding of how 
ideas can be put across, how various 
techniques can be used to emphasize an 
idea no more important (and often less 
important) than others presented. It 
also leads to discussion and understand- 
ing of propaganda devices, together 
with an understanding of the use of in- 
nuendo, which is more effective in 
speech than in writing, and of tone and 
inflection, which play an important part 
in the speaking-listening process. 

It will be apparent that the activities 
noted here cannot be carried out in a 
few days. Even over the period of a 
year, some students will make little 
progress toward effective listening. 
When the listening progress of a whole 
group is analyzed, however, it becornes 
apparent that this kind of training, if 
carried on systematically and regularly 
and if varied according to the kind of 
unit and activity going on, does de- 
velop active, participating listeners. 


Herman Wouk and the Wisdom of Disillusion—[Continued from page 6] 


Morningstar had loved Noel Airman. 
But after the war Willie returns to 
May, and the novel ends with the im- 
plication that they will marry, in spite 
of parental opposition and of the caste 


system of society. In time of war, 
authoritarian discipline must prevail; 
but in time of peace, the free individual 
may win. But Marjorie Morningstar 
never has a chance. 
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Suggestions for the Use of 
"Ideaform" 


A major advantage of “Ideaform,” the 
new theme paper prepared and sold by 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, is its adaptability to variations in 
class and individual needs. The high school 
and college teachers who had a part in 
planning the paper attempted to devise a 
highly flexible form that would be eco- 
nomical of the teacher’s time and yet stead- 
ily guide each student toward improve- 
ment in his writing. “Ideaform” constantly 
keeps before the student the fact that 
good writing has two essential compo- 
nents: something worth saying (the idea) 
and an effective way of saying it (the 
form). 

Every capable teacher of English real- 
izes (1) that students learn to write by 
writing; (2) that much of what they 
write needs to be evaluated by a competent 
judge; (3) that helpful evaluation con- 
sists of more than assigning a grade and 
penciling such a comment as “Good 
work” or “You can do better”; (4) (a 
corollary of 3) that students need to be 
informed of their strong and weak points 
and be shown ways to improve. Yet al- 
most no teachers have sufficient time to 
prepare a detailed analysis of every piece 
of student writing. “Ideaform” was 
planned, in part, to enable teachers to make 
helpful analyses quickly. 

It was planned also to assist the rela- 
tively inexperienced teacher to become 
accustomed to watching for more than 
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superficialities in his evaluation. A teacher 
using “Ideaform” is required to note not 
only such things as misspellings or gross 
errors in punctuation, but also, as he 
reads, to pay attention to content, organ- 
ization, development, and the like. The 
best teachers know that it is possible to 
be alert to a large number of qualities at 
one time; it is not necessary to read once 
for content, once for organization, once 
for spelling, and so on. 

On the back of each sheet, “Ideaform” 
provides a space for the teacher to write 
a brief statement about the content of 
the composition. Then there are spaces in 
which the teacher is to indicate with a 
check mark whether the composition is 
“Good,” “Fair,” or “Poor” in organiza- 
tion, development, sincerity of purpose 
and expression, sentence structure and 
punctuation, paragraphing, usage, choice 
of words, spelling, and penmanship and 
general appearance. Although this is a 
sizable list, an able teacher can reach a 
fairly accurate conclusion concerning each 
item after a single careful reading, with 
perhaps a quick glance back to verify an 
impression. 

Here are suggestions of several of the 
many ways in which “Ideaform” may be 
used to advantage: 

1. When a class is concentrating on cer- 
tain aspects of writing, several consecutive 
compositions may be checked chiefly for 
these aspects. For instance, if classwork 
has stressed organization and paragraph- 
ing, these items will be checked and only 
incidental attention will be paid to others. 
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2. When a particular student should be 
concentrating upon improvement in, say, 
spelling and sentence structure and punc- 
tuation, only these items may be checked 
on his papers for several weeks. 

3. It is generally desirable, however, 
especially with upper high school classes 
and with college students, to check all the 
items. Each student may be asked to pre- 
pare a simple chart on which he keeps a 
record of his good, fair, and poor check 
marks, This chart can be used as the basis 
for an occasional conference in which the 
teacher may be able to offer suggestions for 
improvement. These conferences may 
often be held during parts of class periods 
when the other students are reading or 
doing other work. Part of the chart to be 
kept by the student might look like this 
sample: 


1 2 3 
Org. Poor Fair Good 
Dev. Poor Poor Fair 
Sine. Fair Fair Good 
Sent. Fair Fair Fair 
Par. Poor Fair Good 
Usage Fair Fair Fair 
Ch. Fair Good Fair 
Sp. Good Good Good 
Pen. Fair Fair Fair 


4. With “Ideaform,” as with any other 
kind of paper, it is still desirable for the 
teacher to make notations in appropriate 
places on the face of the paper. In addi- 
tion to the conventional sp and the like, 
brief remarks such as “I like this” and 
“Would because be a better word?” and 
“What details can you add to show how 
you felt?” are desirable. 

5. To increase students’ understanding 
that what they say is of vital importance, 
a short pertinent remark or question about 
the content is worthwhile. Sudents will 
come to look forward to these comments 
on the back of their papers and will gradu- 
ally try harder to write something that is 
genuinely informative and _ interesting. 
“Good content” or “Interesting” is hardly 
sufficient, though. Much more helpful is 
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something like this: “You made me feel 
that I was climbing the mountain with 
you.” “Would this be better if you told 
us more about the Wright brothers them- 
selves?” “Sometime you may wish to de- 
velop further your opinion about the 
causes of the strike, which you could only 
touch upon here.” 

6. In the space for “Other comments,” 
it is anticipated that the teacher will us- 
ually have a remark about the mechanics, 
or form, of the writing. Some teachers 
may wish during a period of several weeks 
to devote their comments to organization, 
then switch to sentence structure or some- 
thing else, then change to emphasis upon 
another item, and so on—hammering away 
at each item until improved performance 
is noticeable. 

The consistent use of “Ideaform” should 
do much to help each student to improve 
both the content and mechanics of his 
writing. Of course the paper possesses no 
supernatural powers, and it has to be used 
as intelligently as any other tool. 

How much time will “Ideaform” save 
the busy teacher? That question is impos- 
sible to answer. If the teacher has been 
accustomed to spending only two or three 
minutes on a paper and to doing little 
more than assigning a grade, the use of 
“TIdeaform” will require more time, not 
less. But if the teacher has followed the 
more desirable practice of analyzing in 
some detail the merits and defects of each 
paper, “Ideaform” should save a precious 
two minutes or more per paper, or up to 
four or five hours a week. 

The Council office will welcome teach- 
ers’ comments on the ways that they em- 


ploy “Ideaform.” 
J. N. Hook 
Executive Secretary, NCTE 


The Passing of the Pronoun 


When I read Robert Pooley’s statement, 
“The teaching of grammar as a part of 
English instruction in elementary and high 
schools has not changed greatly in the last 
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ten years and shows no sign at the mo- 
ment of rapid change in the years immedi- 
ately ahead,”? I was discouraged by the 
prophecy. It seemed to me that with all the 
changes that had taken place in public edu- 
cation in the United States, surely the 
teaching of English must be different from 
what it was in my mother’s and grand- 
mother’s day. I knew that a good share of 
present day teachers use the English com- 
position book as their principal course of 
study, and I knew that teachers in the 
past probably had done much the same 
thing. Therefore, it seemed that one could 
discover trends in teaching by examining 
the presentation of similar language con- 
cepts in books of the past and books of the 
present. 

Immediately the job I tackled seemed 
insurmountable, and I was forced to make 
a selection of a small area for my study. I 
thought that by selecting pronouns as a 
representative phase of grammar, I could 
discover trends in their presentation which 
might be indicative of trends in teaching 
grammar as a whole. I concentrated my 
study on twenty-one high school grammar 
books which had been written and were in 
use during the second decade of this cen- 
tury and on twenty-four books used dur- 
ing the 1940’s. First, I looked at the 
nomenclature used in the two periods. 
Books in the earlier period included per- 
sonal, relative, indefinite, interrogative, 
and demonstrative pronouns, and I found 
the same names in the books of the 1940s. 
The old genitive case, which was formerly 
used, has been supplanted largely by the 
more modern term possessive case. The 
accusative and dative cases of the early 
period have been changed to the objective 
case, with the addition of two new terms: 
direct and indirect objects. The term predi- 
cate nominative has survived through a 
period of forty years. The word antece- 
dent was used in books of both periods, 
but in the earlier period it was stressed 


* Robert C. Pooley, “Grammar in the Schools 
of Today,” The English Journal, XLIII (March 
1954), 142-46. 
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as vocabulary and was the subject of iden- 
tification drills. During the later period it 
was casually mentioned in connection with 
usage drill on faulty reference. 

Books of the earlier period devoted al- 
most twice as many pages to the study of 
pronouns as did those of the 1940’s. If we 
look at this fact literally, we might assume 
that the study of pronouns was considered 
just half as important during the 1940's, 
but we know that this decrease is mainly 
due to the small number of pages devoted 
to drill exercises in recent books. Work- 
books for drill use have largely super- 
seded long exercises on sentences in text- 
books. The custom of distributing pro- 
nouns through several parts of books 
tends to break the formalism apparent in 
early texts. 

The early books stressed formality in 
speech and writing, but in the middle 
1940’s the point was conceded that collo- 
quial English might have a place in speak- 
ing and informal writing, the cue obvi- 
ously coming from the Webster diction- 
ary’s recognition of colloquial or dialectal 
speech. It would seem that informality of 
usage should creep into books gradually 
and should come to be recognized as the 
acceptable form if correct usage is deter- 
mined by actual usage of people. Exami- 
nation of textbooks, however, does not re- 
veal such trends to any great extent. 
Rather is the informal usage mentioned in 
an apologetic way, even parenthetically, 
in most cases, so that the reader gets the 
impression that textbook authors would 
like their readers to skim over any re- 
marks regarding informality of usage. 

I made a close study of drill exercises, 
hoping to find some startling changes in 
the methods of drill on pronouns. The 
selection type of drill, in which the stu- 
dent selects the correct form of two or 
more pronouns and reads or copies his 
choice into the sentence to complete it, 
seemed to remain as popular in books of 
the 1940’s as in those of the second decade 
of the century. The only noticeable varia- 
tion in this type of drill exercise from 
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one period to another was in the serious- 
ness of the sentences. The earlier drills 
include sentences like the following: 


None but they (them) who strive de- 
serve to succeed. 


Aeneas was our king, than who 
(whom) no man was nobler. 


Both Washington and Lincoln loved 
his (their) country. 


Later books cast their sentences in this 
tonality : 


Was it they (them) standing on the 
pier? 

Who gave the book to you and me 
(1)? 


Identification of pronouns, used as a 
part of parsing in the earlier books, was 
also given prominent place during the 
1940’s. The following exercise will serve 
to show the complexity of the earlier drills 
of this nature: 


Label columns on your paper Subject, 
Verb, Object, Adjunct Accusative. List 
subjects, verbs, objects, and predicate 
objectives which you find in the follow- 
ing sentences under the proper heading: 


Last Friday they elected her presi- 
dent of her class. 


After two years of hardship, the 
faithful prince returned and made her 
his wife. 


Analysis of pronouns is a type of drill 
exercise which calls for the student’s 
knowledge of all phases of pronoun study. 
Apparently, analysis was used to a greater 
extent in the books of the second decade 
than it was during the 1940’s. Biblical 
quotations were much in vogue in early 
books, and many sentences were analyzed 
in written form, but during the 1940's, 
more of this work was done orally. The 
following example will illustrate Biblical 
sentence analysis: 


Name the pronouns in the following 
sentences which have impersonal, in- 


definite, or expletive uses. Are the geni- 
tive forms possessive adjectives or pos- 
sessive pronouns? Can you justify 
your answer? 


The Lord is thy keeper: the Lord 
is thy shade upon thy right hand. The 
Lord shall preserve thee from all evil ; 
He shall preserve thy soul. 


Sentence composition was used very lit- 
tle during the early period, while during 
the 1940’s oral drills frequently asked stu- 
dents to compose their own sentences. 
Sentence correction was used frequently 
in the early part of the century, and dur- 
ing the 1940’s it was demanded in a large 
number of books. Diagnostic and mastery 
tests were not used to any great extent in 
books during the first period, but were 
used quite frequently during the 1940's. 
Reading pronouns aloud for permanent 
auditory impression appears to be a type 
of drill which was used very little in the 
early books but rather extensively in 
books during the 1940's. 

This survey on pronouns revealed that 
the study of grammar still seems to be 
considered an end in itself, rather than 
the means to the end of correct usage. 
Modern books, like those of the past, drill 
students constantly on names, definitions, 
and rules. While a few changes are notice- 
able in these areas, they are of no great 
importance. When modern textbooks do 
give attention to establishing usage habits 
(the ultimate objective, it seems to me), 
they do not utilize the research of Marck- 
wardt and Walcott, Pooley, and Fries. It 
seems obvious that textbook authors have 
not caught up with recent trends which 
should be presented in textbooks. If 
usage has made new rules, or has 
changed the old ones, why are text- 
book authors not willing to accept the 
changed usage and give it space without 
parentheses? If the use of whom is so 
nearly obsolete as to be almost entirely 
omitted from the speech of well-educated 


‘people, why is it not relegated to the 


same category as the thee and thou of 
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Biblical use, now usually referred to as 
“archaic”? If people continue to accept 
“It’s me” and “It’s not a question of us 
going” as speech which is not incorrect, 
then books must make some adjustment to 
the changing order. If “Everyone can 
bring their own lunch to the picnic,” then 
rules for agreement of pronouns with an- 
tecedents should be altered. 


Mary Wood Dawson 
Waco High School 


Waco, Texas 


Let's Remove the Perennial 


Hardy 


The preposterously unsuitable novels we 
offer our students in the last years of high 
school are enough to send them screaming 
to the television set. After assuring our 
classes that reading is for enjoyment, we 
present them with a succession of stagger- 
ingly dull old novels of interminable 
length, then we wonder why our recom- 
mendation of any book or movie is the kiss 
of death. 

At the beginning of high school we have 
well-liked, engaging novels such as Johnny 
Tremain and My Friend Flicka, whose 
incident-filled plots and comprehensible 
style give the student a feeling that he is 
mastering his work and will continue to 
like English. 

That feeling goes away when he begins 
Ivanhoe. Supposedly, Ivanhoe is an excit- 
ing adventure story about knights. Actu- 
ally, it is written in the turgid style of 120 
years ago for well-educated adults. This is 
a sample of the vocabulary on the first two 


pages: 


inveterate antipathy 
pretext to harass 
extirpated 

rustics and hinds 
exorbitant 

purchase temporary repose 
impending 

subordinate 
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fabulous 
figure in national convulsions 
prudence 
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The teacher is like a terrier in a roomful 
of rats. Explain? Impossible. Ignore? 
Guilt complex. Pick up any copy of /van- 
hoe and you will find the first few words 
hopefully underlined—then the practice 
stops as the size of his task dawns on the 
reader. [vanhoe is far too long (five hun- 
dred pages) and much too hard for any 
class young enough to be interested in 
knights. 

We talk brightly about reading to meet 
life’s problems with more insight, and 
then hand out Silas Marner. Passing over 
the chances of Marner’s problems being 
encountered by anyone, anywhere, con- 
sider the style of this book. That block of 
print looming ahead is no paragraph—it is 
one sentence. The paragraph containing it 
is six pages long: 

The idea of Marner’s money kept grow- 
ing in vividness, now the want of it had 
become immediate; the prospect of having 
to make his appearance with the muddy 
boots of a pedestrian at Batherly, and to 
encounter the grinning queries of stable- 
men, stood unpleasantly in the way of his 
impatience to be back at Raveloe and carry 
out his felicitous plan; and a casual visita- 
tion of his waistcoat pocket, as he was 
ruminating, awakened his memory to the 
fact that the two or three small coins his 
forefinger encountered there, were of too 
pale a color to cover that small debt, with- 
out payment of which the stablekeeper had 
declared he would never do business with 
him. 

This sense-hampering style was aban- 
doned over half a century ago, yet we hold 
it up as “classic” and wonder why run-on 
sentences wind their way through student 
writing. 

Ask yourself, “If this book were pub- 
lished now for the first time would I rec- 
ommend that the school wuopt it?” In 
Brave New World the children of the 
working class were cond.tioned against 
reading by banging a gong to scare them 
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every time they reached for a book. Silas 
Marner, The Scarlet Letter, and Adam 
Bede are just as traumatic. The pitiful 
thing is that young people accept our judg- 
ment of what they “should” be reading. 
Confronted by this mumbo-jumbo, they 
believe their failure to understand is be- 
cause they are “too dumb to get it.” It’s 
absolutely tragic that we should set up 
these failure patterns because a long out- 
dated book has been fossilized by tradition. 
For instance, Lorna Doone, all 647 pages 
of it, would have joined Beverly of Grau- 
stark without the artificial respiration ad- 
ministered by English classes for the last 
eighty-five years. 

English teachers are probably the best- 
read and widely-informed people high 
school students ever meet. They could be 
spending their time showing their classes 
that the world of the mind is an exciting 
place. Instead, they are mired in weeks of 
teaching tedious old books whose use re- 
quires a running commentary as long as 


the original—and that’s long. 


If a student is above average, he may 
stagger back for another round of English 
4, whereupon we greet him with something 
by Thomas Hardy. Life, Hardy will as- 
sure him, is a futile struggle doomed to 
end in disaster. The student may privately 
consider that a good description of the 


English course as he struggles to memorize 
what a “skimmity ride” is. He doesn’t 
question the necessity of reading pre-1890 
novels for a minute. He’s been dragged 
through Les Miserables and is resigned to 
the fact that it must now be doing him 
some mysterious good to learn what a 
“reddleman” does. (He dips sheep by a 
process abandoned in 1825.) 

If the teacher has a lot to say about 
Hardy, it’s not surprising—she has all 
those notes on him she took in college, 
some at the graduate level. Can anyone be- 
lieve that the deepest insights of our most 
mature writers are suitable reading for 
a seventeen-year-old? The complexities of 
Hardy’s novels puzzle and bore young 
people, while their subtleties are lost on 
immature minds. It takes years of living, 
not a precocious vocabulary, to appreciate 
such recondite philosophy, and just be- 
cause a student can parrot back what you 
told him it meant doesn’t mean he under- 
stood it. Furthermore, if in all the vast 
outpouring of literature there is only a 
small handful of books worth reading, 
we'd best start wondering why we bother 
with literature at all. 


Dorelle Heisel 
Western Hills Night High Schoo 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Fruitful Long Paper: The Autobiography—I[Continued from page 12] 


of time and place references. In tracing 
the use of sensory language, as he reads 
an autobiography or autobiographical 
novel, the student may take on a new 
dimension of critical insight, finding 
that he himself is attempting the same 
means toward stylistic intensity as that 
used by the author. For a climax of 
solid achievement the junior or senior 
student needs to allow himself eight to 
fifteen hours of solitary thinking and 


writing. Afterward, when those who 
are willing read their best paragraphs in 
class, rich rewards will begin to appear ; 
the students view each other with new 
interest, sympathy, and insight. More- 
over, in the solitary hours of reading, 
we may finish one autobiography after 
another with a new conviction that 
teaching writing in high school can be 
more exciting and rewarding than the 
teaching of literature. 
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Current English 


CONDUCTED BY THE NCTE ComMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE? 


Q. Is Jaid in “He laid down for an 
hour” acceptable English? 


A. Through the centuries lie and lay 
have been confused because of the fact 
that the past tense of lie (lie, lay, lain), 
an intransitive verb, is the same as the 
present tense of lay (lay, laid, laid), which 
originally meant “to cause to lie.” In the 
nineteenth century Jay was used in place 
of lie rather often, as evidenced by exam- 
ples from such well-known writers as 
Lord Byron (“There let him Jay”), Charles 
Kingsley (“The look . . . which un- 
derlaid her expression”), Wilkie Collins 
(“I have laid awake upon it’), Anthony 
Trollope (“. . . I never took off my 
clothes, but leid down in them. .. .”). 
Most of the difficulty is with lay, for 
lie is an intransitive verb and there is little 
tendency to use it transitively. On the 
other hand, Jay may be employed transi- 
tively and intransitively, according to the 
meaning. If one can substitute put or 
place for lay in a statement to be made, 
then the verb in standard usage is Jay. 
“Lay (put) (place) the book on the 
table.” If, however, one is interested in 
the position of the subject, the word is 
lie: “The book lies on the table.” 

Lay not only has the transitive meaning 
“to put or place” where a direct object is 
necessary, but has developed several in- 
transitive meanings. In nautical language 
one hears: “The sailors Jay forward (aft) 
(aloft)” and “The sailors laid out along 
the yards.” Likewise “A hen lays” or “a 
worker Jays to his oars,” that is “applies 
himself vigorously.” 


* Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, John C. Gerber, ex 
officio. 


In nonstandard English there is a tend- 
ency to use the verb lay (Jaid, laid) for 
both verbs. This usage may also be ob- 
served in casual, informal speech. One 
may hear some one say to his dog, “Lay 
down, Tricksie” or “He laid down for an 
hour.” Recently a well-known columnist 
being interviewed on the radio spoke of 
“The man laying against the wall.” More 
careful speakers, however, would not 
employ these forms. “Lie down,” “He lay 
down,” and “The man /ying against .. .” 
are preferred in formal English. 

As a noun lay has become standard 
usage in America. We speak of “the lay 
of the land,” whereas the British say “the 
lie of the land.” 

M. M. B. 


Q. Is it correct to use whose in “This 
is the house whose roof is leaking”? 


A. Whose is the possessive case of who 
and which, It is employed interchangeably 
with of which and often in preference to 
the periphrastic construction., “There is 
the house whose roof is leaking” is less 
cumbersome than “This is the house the 
roof of which is leaking.” Insistence upon 
the of which phrase often forces one to 
employ an awkward construction instead 
of a much simpler one. Whose as the pos- 
sessive of which is standard English ac- 
cording to the O. E. D. and the American 
College Dictionary and handbooks such as 
the Scribner Handbook of English (A. H. 
Marckwardt and F. G. Cassidy), Writer's 
Guide and Index to English (P. G. Per- 
rin), and Writing and Thinking (N. Foer- 
ster, J. M. Steadman, Jr., and J. B. Mc- 
Millan). Whose has been used to refer toa 
neuter antecedent from the time of 
Thomas Malory to the present. 

M. M. B. 
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THE NEW YORK CONVENTION 


“Now understand me well—it is pro- 
vided in the essence of things that from 
any fruition of success, no matter what, 
shall come forth something to make a 
greater struggle necessary.” Walt Whit- 
man’s words, chosen by President John 
Gerber, set the keynote for an annual con- 
vention which afforded inspiring example 
and practical help in the greater struggle 
necessary to the teacher of English in an 
age of crowded classes and mass com- 
munication. As communications center of 
the United States, New York City, Whit- 
man’s “Old Mannahatta,” placed its great 
resources at the service of the 5,000 Eng- 
lish teachers attending. 

Mrs. Anne Harris, local chairman, with 
her co-chairmen Joseph Mersand and 
Francis Shoemaker and their energetic 
committee of some 450 teachers, did a 
magnificent job of arrangements—and re- 
arrangements, as overflowing meetings 
were moved with ease and dispatch to 
larger rooms. In its breadth of opportu- 
nity, the convention was a real Thanks- 
giving feast. Whatever meeting one at- 
tended, he knew he was missing fifteen 
others equally good. 

The program, organized by David Rus- 
sell, second vice-president, was outstand- 
ing in several ways. First was the con- 
stellation of famous names. Poets, novel- 
ists, playwrights, editors, literary critics, 
news analysts, broadcasters, and other 
“greats” known from coast to coast con- 
tributed to many sessions. Side by side 
with them appeared professional experts 
from the fields of teaching, research, and 
teacher training. The number of co-op- 
erating organizations, allied in purpose to 
the teaching of language and literature, 
was unusually large. Among co-sponsors 
like MLA, ALA, NCSS, ASCD, and the 
Speech Association of America were lay 


organizations like the International Coun- 
cil for the Improvement of Reading In- 
struction and the American Book Coun- 
cil. 

Great centers of communication became 
part of the program. The New York 
Times auditorium provided the setting for 
“The Development of Writing Abilities.” 
CBS-TV monitored its Saturday morning 
show “On the Carousel” from the ball- 
room of the Roosevelt Hotel at the meet- 
ing of the Secondary School Section. At 
the Annual Luncheon, the room became a 
radio-recording studio when Clifton Fadi- 
man served as master of ceremonies for a 
literary quiz, broadcast in connection with 
the WNYC Book Festival. The Books for 
Children Luncheon ended with a radio 
program recorded for broadcast the next 
day. Meetings were held in a branch of 
the New York Public Library, the United 
Nations Secretariat Building, and at the 
Channin Theatre. Tours, too many to list, 
enriched the experience. 

Demonstrations of actual teaching 
formed another valuable feature of the 
program. Students made their contribu- 
tions as young reviewers at the Book 
Luncheon, as discussants on a panel at the 
meeting on the needs of the superior stu- 
dent, as themselves in the meeting on indi- 
vidual differences, and as performers on 
the television show. 

The desirability of a sequential, cu- 
mulative program of English was empha- 
sized throughout. Section meetings like 
those on the listening skills, the reading 
skills, and teaching English as a second 
language illustrated the growth character- 
istic of language development from ele- 
mentary through high school. Bridging the 
artificial gaps between elementary school 
and junior high, between the latter and 
high school, and between high school and 
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college came in for much discussion. 
Teachers of the different levels are con- 
ferring and planning together with suc- 
cess. 

Motion pictures made their contribu- 
tion to the program when the NCTE Com- 
mittee to Cooperate with Teaching Film 
Custodians showed, for the first time, 
excerpts from O. Henry’s “The Last 
Leaf” and “The Gift of the Magi.” The 
color film, Communications Primer, 
shown by artists Charles and Ray Eames, 
dramatized the fact that the processes 
are not only linguistic, but psychological. 

“Communication Arts Reenforce One 
Another” was the theme of the Secondary 
School Section, meeting on Saturday 
morning. It began with a one-hour tele- 
vision show, starring author-explorer 
Peter Freuchen, and included a dance 
pantomime of Alice in Wonderland and 
performances by students of the city 
schools. The meeting was brought to a 
top-notch conclusion by Dr. Angela Broen- 
ing, of the Baltimore Public Schools and 
editor of Volume III of the Curriculum 
Series, speaking on the theme topic. 

Introduced from the platform were 
members of the Secondary School Section 
Committee, including the three new mem- 
bers elected this year: Helen Hanlon, of 
Detroit, Dorothy Potter, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and Hardy Finch, of Greenwich, 
Connecticut. Also presented were Arno 
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Jewett, Chairman of the Committee on 
English Programs for Students of Su- 
perior Ability, and Richard Corbin, Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Teaching 
and Reading of Poetry, two of the eight 
Council committees for which the Section 
Committee is the liaison agent with the 
Executive Committee. 

Besides arranging the section program, 
the Secondary Committee again featured 
a special high school exhibit of committee 
work, prepared by Mrs. Elizabeth Drake, 
Binghamton, N.Y. The portfolio of tech- 
niques for teaching literature, They Will 
Read Literature, upon which the commit- 
tee has been working under the capable 
editorship of Cleveland Thomas, of Win- 
netka, achieved publication and reached 
the convention by special air mail delivery. 
Another important project this year was 
the revision of the Cumulative Reading 
Record, completed by Caroline Bagby, 
Ponca City, Oklahoma, and her sub-com- 
mittee. 

Miss Bagby was chosen by the Exec- 
utive Committee to be Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, to which Sister 
M. Sylvia, Mount St. Joseph College, 
Buffalo, and Robert C. Pooley, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, were elected. 


VIRGINIA BELLE LOWERS 
Chairman, Secondary Section 
Committee 


NCTE—SPONSORED TOURS 


In the summer of 1956 the National Council of Teachers of English will sponsor 
three European tours. Itineraries will be especially planned to appeal to teachers of 
English. The tours will be, basically, literary pilgrimages, but will also include scenic 
spots, art museums, theaters, concerts, historic sites, and the like. 

Each tour will be led by an NCTE member who is an experienced tour leader, as- 
sisted by an associate leader with travel experience. Registration for each tour will 
be limited to about twenty-five. The Council is sponsoring the tours as a service to its 
members, making European travel possible at well below the usual cost. NCTE re- 
ceives no part of the fees and assumes no financial responsibility. Transportation both 
ways will be via chartered planes of a major airline. 

Brochures with itineraries and complete details may be had from the office of the 
NCTE, 704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 


This World of English 


The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


NGLISH TEACHERS WHO 
are in a quandary about high schoo] 
reading will be interested in the four- 
year developmental reading program in- 
itiated last fall by the English Depart- 
ment of the Evanston Township High 
School. The program, which is organ- 
ized on a cumulative basis, emphasizes 
study skills, rate-of-reading skills, com- 
prehension skills, critical reading, and 
vocabulary. These skills are included in 
each of the four years. A cumulative 
reading record folder, which follows 
each student through the senior year, 
has been prepared for each freshman, 
sophomore, and junior. In addition to 
reading test data, the record folder in- 
cludes a list of the books a student has 
read each year. Thus, succeeding teach- 
ers are able to guide a student’s “out- 
side” reading so that he will read up to 
his ability level in a variety of fields. 
As part of the program, a standard- 
ized reading test is given to each stu- 
dent when he enters the high school and 
when he finishes his second year. Re- 
sults on the reading tests are used by the 
English teachers “to plan a program of 
instruction concerned with the student’s 
individual reading problems,” according 
to Here’s Your High School, October 
1955. In addition, the English Depart- 
ment is offering mature readers the op- 
portunity to join a book discussion club 
which meets after school six times a 
year. Books selected for this year are 
Wind, Sand and Stars; Look Home- 
ward, Angel; Anna Karenina; The 


Grapes of Wrath; Giants in the Earth; 
and The Return of the Native. Discus- 
sion leaders are chosen from the Evans- 
ton Township High School faculty, the 
community, and Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 


SEVERAL EXCELLENT SUGGES- 
tions for the better college preparation 
of high school English teachers are ad- 
vanced by Charles S. Lewis in the Oc- 
tober 1955 issue of the Newsletter of 
the Michigan Council of Teachers of 
English. To improve high school Eng- 
lish teaching, he advocates (1) that 
more colleges offer courses in teen-age 
literature, (2) that colleges add a 
course in the teaching of high school 
composition, and (3) that colleges re- 
quire of prospective English teachers 
a course in the teaching of reading. Be- 
cause college students planning to be- 
come English teachers often do not 
have a frame of reference into which 
to place the theory taught in methods 
classes, Mr. Lewis believes many Edu- 
cation courses should be in-service 
courses. “The fourth and fifth years of 
preparation should be served in educa- 
tional internship. Experienced and 
capable teachers should serve with be- 
ginners, not as an extra duty or added 
labor, but on a schedule which provides 
for student training.” These proposals 
deserve serious study by colleges train- 


ing high school English teachers. <* 
EVIDENTLY HIGH SCHOOL 
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English teachers are not using films, 
film strips, and audio materials as effec- 
tively or widely as science and social 
studies teachers. Only twenty-six per- 
cent of the audio-visual authorities in 
1066 school districts reported that high 
school English teachers were making 
the most effective use of audio-visual 
materials, according to a recently com- 
pleted study by the Research Division 
of the National Education Association. 
Eighty-six percent of the audio-visual 
leaders reported that secondary science 
_and social studies teachers were using 
such aids effectively. Forty percent of 
the authorities reported that high school 
‘English teachers were making the least 
effective use of films, film strips, slides, 
audio materials, and community re- 
sources. Of the 1066 urban school dis- 
tricts reporting, 911 had 16 mm. sound 
motion picture projectors; ninety-one 
percent had recording machines; and 
twenty-five percent had TV receivers. 


Complete results of the study appear 
in “Audio-Visual Education in Urban 
School Districts, 1953-54,” Nattonal 


Education Research Bulletin, Vol. 


XXXIII, No. 3, October 1955. 


ARE YOU TRYING TO SELECT 
a play for production by the junior or 
senior class? If so, the criteria offered 
by Delwin D. Dusenbury in Dramatics 
for November 1955 may be helpful. 
Besides considering cost of production, 
the audience, and the capabilities of the 
Student actors, Mr. Dusenbury recom- 
mends asking: (1) Is the play worth 
doing? (2) Is the play challenging and 
‘exciting? (3) Does the play have some- 
-thing worthwhile to say to the audi- 
ance? Among the plays which he sug- 
sts are Family Portrait, Our Town, 
The Grass Harp, Harriet, The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot, What a Life, My 


Sister Eileen, My Three Angels, Time 
Out for Ginger, Ah Wilderness, Pride 
and Prejudice, The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street, Abe Lincoln in Illinois, 
That Brewster Boy, and Seventeenth 
Summer. 

Should the director edit a school play 
to fit the mores of his audience? Mr. 
Dusenbury believes that “revision or 
editing of the script is a legitimate func- 
tion of the director. The director knows 
his audience and his cast. If minor 
changes are necessary which in no way 
distort the playwright’s theme or pur- 
pose, the director should feel free to 
make the necessary alterations. .. . 
Vulgarity, profanity, and other objec- 
tionable material are easily modified or 
can be removed.” 


“ARE THEY CLEANING UP THE 
Comics?” is the title of a “no-holds- 
barred” article by Frederic Wertham in 
the October 1955 issue of The Kansas 
Teacher. In answer to his question Dr. 
Wertham maintains, “Despite recent 
efforts by publishers to ‘clean up’ their 
products, I maintain that many comic 
books today are opiates and stimulants 
of a vicious variety. . .. The new ‘Seal 
of Approval’ of the recently organized 
Comics Magazine Association of Amer- 
ica should not lead us to relax our at- 
tention.” 

Dr. Wertham, author of Seduction 
of the Innocent, believes that comic 
books inhibit the development of skill in 
reading, exploit a child’s aggressive 
tendencies, and condition his mind into 
learning abnormal subject matter. 
“... it has been found that the omniv- 
orous ‘reader’ of comic books is gen- 
erally a retarded reader of other 
books.” Case studies have proved, ac- 
cording to Dr. Wertham, that comic 
books tempt young and flexible minds 
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into learning the methods of murder, 
sadism, and disrespect for law and 
order. Men and women in the crime- 
comic books seldom exhibit social quali- 
ties that are considered desirable in our 
society today. “The men of the comics 
are described in cartoon and text, as 
being strong, lustful, brutal, and unin- 
telligent. The comic book women are 
Amazonian, vicious, bloodthirsty. . . . 
What a picture to present to the 
young... !” Dr. Wertham declares that 
comic books teach as well as entertain 
children, for if a child can learn from 
reading a textbook it is reasonable to 
assume that he can learn from a comic 
book. Wertham’s contentions and his 
methods of research have been attacked 
by a number of other authorities. 


CONDEMNATION OF COMIC 
books continues unabated in Great Brit- 
ain. “Of all the types of comic-book 
the Classics form is the most perni- 
cious,” writes R. H. Side of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, in a letter to the 
Editor of The Times Educational Sup- 
plement, September 9, 1955. “Macbeth 
is offered to the child ‘streamlined for 
action ...a dark tragedy of jealousy, 
intrigue, and violence adapted for easy 
reading. . .’.”” Mr. Side adds that Bru- 
tus in the classic comic book version of 
Julius Caesar bears an astonishing re- 
semblance to Superman. In one caption 
Brutus is quoted thusly: “Our course 
will seem too bloody to cut the head off 
and then hack the limbs.” There is little 
in this quotation, adds Mr. Side eu- 
phemistically, that approaches Shakes- 
peare’s style. 


ACCORDING TO A STUDY BY 
the University of California, more 
money is spent yearly for comic books 
than for textbooks in our elementary 


and secondary schools. The outlay runs 
in excess of 100 million dollars which is 
roughly four times the book budget of 
all U. S. public libraries. Incidentally, 
the study revealed that some twelve per- 
cent of the nation’s teachers read 
comics. 


BUSY ENGLISH TEACHERS 
and librarians will welcome the listing 
of several hundred free and low cost 
bibliographies and reprints on Ameri- 
can folklore supplied by the National 
Conference on American Folklore for 
Youth. Among the free titles now being 
distributed are included: American 
Folk Literature for Children, Folklore 
for Remedial Reading, Family Folk- 
lore, Folklore Has to Be Taught Today, 
and Modernity of Folklore. 

The buying list of materials includes : 
American Folklore Filmstrips Bibliog- 
raphy (15¢), Folk Roots of American 
Literature (10¢), Jt’s Fun to Read 
Folklore, Bibliography for Grades and 
Junior High Sthool (50¢), and Star 
Spangled Folklore, a Bibliography for 
High Schools (50¢). No orders under 
twenty-five cents can be accepted; all 
should be addressed to Dr. Elizabeth 
Pilant, Executive Secretary, National 
Conference on American Folklore for 
Youth, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


IN AN EFFORT TO HELP 
schools give their communities a better 
picture of modern public education 
through local TV stations, the NEA in 
cooperation with state associations has 
produced a series of ten one-minute 
films entitled “Good Schools Make a 
Difference.” Samplings of the text of 
these “spots” include: Reading is being 
taught far better than formerly ; Teach- 
ing words students actually need results 
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in more thorough teaching of spelling; 
The teacher has little time for real 
teaching in overcrowded classrooms; 
and “We devour our seed corn” when 
we force teachers to leave the profes- 
sion in order to earn a decent living. 
For specific information on the series 
write to: National Education Associa- 
tion, Division of Press and Radio Re- 
lations, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 


Washington, D.C. 


ENGLISH RATED FIRST AS THE 
favorite subject among women and 
fourth among men in a recent follow-up 
study of gifted graduates from the spe- 
cial classes in the Cleveland, Ohio pub- 
lic schools. The report, made by Walter 
B. Barbe in the September Progressive 
Education, substantiates many of the 
findings of earlier similar studies by 
Terman and Oden, and Witty and Leh- 
man. 

In the realm of leisure activities, men 
ranked sports as first with reading sec- 
ond, while the women listed reading 
first. Singularly significant is the fact 
that some thirty-one percent of the men 
and thirty-five percent of the women re- 
ported that they spent from five to ten 
hours a week in “nonrequired” reading. 
The median number of hours spent in 
watching TV by both sexes was less 
than five. 

The investigator points out that “so- 
cializing” ranked high with both 
groups, thus further reducing the mag- 
nitude of the general myth that gifted 
persons prefer solitary types of activi- 
ties. The data indicate social and mar- 
ital adjustment as being above average 
to good. Teachers were identified over- 
whelmingly as the persons having the 
greatest influence on the lives of the 
respondents. Parents, husbands, and 
wives rated second in this category. 


RATHER THAN POSSESS VOCA- 
tional and technical skills, secondary 
school pupils who seek employment be- 
low the professional level should have 
developed good work attitudes and pro- 
ficiency in oral and written expression, 
reading, and basic mathematical manip- 
ulations, according to the National 
Manpower Council. Over fifty execu- 
tives who participated in recent Council 
conferences were emphatic in their 
agreement on this point. While the em- 
ployers had no objections to secondary 
school vocational and technical instruc- 
tion, their stand was that the complexity 
of modern industry, which necessitates 
frequent worker retraining, is best 
served through possession of com- 
petencies in the communication skills. 

Copies of the report, A Policy for 
Skilled Manpower, may be obtained 
from the National Manpower Council, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


WHILE MOST TEACHERS IN- 
clude in their New Year’s resolutions a 
hasty, “I resolve to be better to my stu- 
dents,” the pledge has evidently evapo- 
rated by: the first day after the holiday 
recess, if we can judge from Eunice 
Fischer’s article in the October Clearing 
House. A college senior and prospective 
teacher, the author, in her “Students 
Have a Tough Time Too,” levels a 
humorous yet accusing finger at teach- 
ers who open class in the imperative 
mood: “Take out a sheet of paper.” 
“Because of quiz shock, students may 
relate... the Dewey decimal system to 
the candidate Truman vanquished; 
blue-green algae to the favorite color 
used by the artist, Titian. It’s no com- 
fort to know that these errors keep the 
teacher’s family in laughs for the week 
and add brightness to ordinarily dull 
faculty meetings.” 
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Edited by DON M. WOLFE 


IN SATURDAY REVIEW FOR 
November 12 an article by Delbert 
Clark, “What Makes a Genius ?” selects 
thirty-two men and women as the 
world’s greatest. Only two of Clark’s 
choices are literary men: Dante and 
Shakespeare. Clark’s definition of a 
genius is a personality with a “contin- 
uous flow of creative thought and ac- 
tivity.” Beethoven was great because he 
“brought polyphony to the highest stage 
of development.” Mozart and Edison 
were not great because they merely ap- 
plied or combined the original thoughts 
of their predecessors. 

The study of what makes a genius 
recalls the thesis of William James (in 
his essay, “The Environment of Great 
Men’) that a genius is a biological ac- 
cident who may contribute to the birth 
of greatness in others. Herbert Spencer 
and Grant Allen, on the other hand, 
maintained that social forces alone 
create great men. It was thus that they 
accounted for the sudden sprouting of 
genius in the Athens of Pericles, the 
London of Elizabeth, and the Boston of 
Emerson and Prescott. As the centuries 
pass, the search for the origin of great- 
ness becomes more pressing, but thus 
far not much more realistic than in the 
age of Vasari or Bacon. If greatness is 
genetic, we have no way of increasing 
the number of geniuses. If greatness is 
the result of social forces, we may yet 
discover a way to plan an environment 
of remarkable books, people, and ideas 
that could bring to birth a new crop 
of great men from the seething fer- 
ment of American life. 

“Great men are born in plenty,” as- 
serted Henry George. “It is conditions 
that permit so few to develop.” Is a 


great man born or made? With all our 
science we have as yet no answer to 
this enigma. 


ONE OF THE MOST SEARCHING 
and illuminating articles of recent 
months, a review by Dudley Nichols of 
Norman Mailer’s The Deer Park, ap- 
peared in Nation for November 5. Asa 
film producer Mr. Nichols avows that 
Mailer’s characters do exist, though he 
has never seen them together at one 
time or place. Yet Mr. Mailer’s realism 
is too much for Mr. Nichols. “Per- 
haps,” he writes, “the soul should be 
ruled out by so grim a realist.” In 
Mailer, Nichols feels, the freedom to 
explore the sadistic and depraved in 
man has reached a dead end, and that 
without the compassionate detachment 
of a great artist. 

Mr. Nichols’ review reminds us that 
perhaps an American Dostoevski is 
needed to show in a single character the 
two sides of the coin of man, the warm- 
est bright and the coldest dark. The 
Deer Park may be, despite its literary 
power and its integrity of purpose, no 
more representative of contemporary 
American life than was Little Women 
of its age. This is not to say that every 
book of merit should strike a balance 
between the lower depths and the upper 
reaches of the nature of man. But The 
Deer Park, as Mr. Nichols’ review re- 
minds us, makes spiritual poverty and 
desolation less believable than in such a 
masterpiece as Conrad’s Victory, where 
by contrast a single noble figure etches 
them with an unforgettable clarity. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CLASSIC 
much needed is an inexpensive edition 
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of The Great Didactic, by John Amos 
Comenius, first published in Amsterdam 
in 1657 and not translated into English 
until 1907-10. Comenius was born in 
Moravia in 1592; the schools he at- 
tended he later called “the slaughter 
houses of the young.” Thorough stu- 
derit of the Greek and Latin classics, 
an admirer of Bacon and the scientific 
method, Comenius gradually evolved a 
great plan for education of the world’s 
young, boys and girls, at the expense of 
the state. As Machiavelli represents the 
debasement of man’s nature in the 
Renaissance, so Comenius and Thomas 
More represent its potential elevation. 
Comenius rejected the idea that talents 
and mental power were fixed by hered- 
ity. “Every man,” he wrote, “‘is able to 
get to the top of an high Tower .. . if 
there be steps for him.” No man could 
remain long unresponsive to enlightened 
teaching. Every child must have his 
chance to take small steps toward a 
liberal education. To prove his theories 
practical, Comenius wrote a Latin 
grammar, Janua Linguarum Reserata, 
composed of a thousand sentences on 
one hundred topics, presenting facts 
about art, trade, ships, precious stones, 
fish, etc., the vocabulary arranged in 
the order of ascending difficulty. Pub- 
lished in 1631, the book had phe- 
nomenal success and was translated into 
a dozen European languages and three 
or four eastern languages. Reprinted 
generation after generation, the book 
became familiar to millions of school 
boys. But Comenius’ great dream was 
a school for every child and a textbook 
for every subject as fascinating as his 
Janua, Sooner or later rulers would see 
the light ; then they would gladly invest 
a hundred times as much money in edu- 
cation as in building up armies. They 
would invest, too, in a great college to 


write the textbooks. If Comenius was 
naive in these expectations, his idea of 
universal schools was to find in America 
three centuries later an acceptance be- 
yond his dreams; not only free ele- 
mentary schools but free high schools in 
every town; and perhaps four centuries 
later, free colleges as well. Like Co- 
menius, America has not believed in tal- 
ents and destiny fixed by heredity. Thus 
The Great Didactic anticipated the 
American dream of a school for every 
child. Yet today, a primer of democracy 
as well as a primer of education, it is 
virtually unread on the American scene 
except by scholars and specialists in the 
history of ideas. 


IN THE SPECTATOR FOR SEP- 
tember 2 appeared an inimitable review 
by Evelyn Waugh of the Stratford-on- 
Avon production of Titus Andronicus, 
with Sir Lawrence Olivier in the lead- 
ing role and Vivian Leigh as Lavinia. 
To Mr. Waugh both producer and play- 
ers took liberties with Shakespeare that 
betrayed a fitting sense of both humor 
and theatrical perspective. Sir Law- 
rence is an adroit interpreter of Shakes- 
peare’s prose, a less talented interpreter, 
asserts Mr. Waugh, of his poetry. Miss 
Leigh as usual exercised in Titus “her 
private rite of enchantment.” 


J. B. PRIESTLEY’S VIEW OF THE 
American scene, Journey Down a Rain- 
bow, is glanced at sceptically by Alas- 
tair Hetherington in the Manchester 
Guardian for October 6. To Mr. Priest- 
ley’s depiction of American feelings of 
distraction, nervousness, and secret bit- 
terness, and an even sharper derogation 
of ugliness in television aerials, drive-in 
restaurants, gas stations, and motels, 
Mr. Hetherington replies with a few 
barbed questions. Has Mr. Priestley 
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met any happy Americans who were 
also creative and original, not mere 
stampings of a mass conformity? More- 
over, did Mr. Priestley chance to see the 
Chicago lakeside parklands, the new 
Point beauties of Pittsburgh, the Mel- 
lon Square, the vistas of Seattle? 

Mr. Priestley may be a little nearer 
a just perspective on American life than 
Mr. Hetherington. America has in- 
credible beauty, it is true, but her 
stretches of raw ugliness in architecture 
have no counterpart in Great Britain, 
where the poorest builder has had for 
centuries some beautiful lines to imitate 
in the houses visible around him. The 
ugliest streets of Leeds cannot quite 
match the ugliness of certain streets in 
Pittsburgh or the coal towns of West 
' Virginia. As a people we Americans are 
perhaps much more creative and in- 
dividualistic than Mr. Priestley makes 
us. But the restlessness and insecurity 
among Americans, which de Tocque- 
ville pointed out a century ago, have 
been heightened by the tensions of in- 
dustrial life and the increased anxieties 
of a cold war age. Though as a people 
we have not been bombed, the English 
are more calm inwardly than we, more 
cheerful and buoyant. The invincible 
optimism of the average Londoner, 
which often is as deep as the marrow 
of his bones and stems from a genuine 
inner security, has few parallels among 
Americans living in Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, or New York. 


AN INFORMATIVE ARTICLE BY 
Leland Hazard on Pittsburgh’s 
WOQED, America’s first community- 
sponsored educational television, appears 
in November Atlantic. The Ford Foun- 
dation and the Mellon Educational 
Trust provided the funds for several 
successful experiments. The sponsors 


of the project found that its “High 
School of the Air” could appeal to a 
large mass of young people and adults 
who had dropped out of school for lack 
of interest or lack of funds. Seventy- 
eight percent of those enrolled passed 
the state examinations in high school 
subjects. The station is now inaugurat- 
ing a series of programs in which nine 
demonstration schools will teach fifth 
grade arithmetic, reading, and French 
by television. 


IN THE CONTEMPORARY RE- 
view for October Miss Grace Wood 
praises The Solitary Singer more for 
Mr. Allen’s vivid pictures of the Whit- 
man family and American setting than 
for his delineation of Whitman as a 
poet. Mr. Allen’s portraits of Mrs. 
Whitman make her more real to the 
reader than Whitman himself. The age 
of Whitman comes alive more strik- 
ingly to Miss Wood than the more vital 
elements she expected: the emergence 
of the poet and the miracle of Leaves 
of Grass. 


WITH EVERY PASSING MONTH 
classics old and new still find their way 
into hands of American millions hither- 
to unable to afford a private library of 
great or timely books. Vintage Books 
have issued de Tocqueville’s master- 
piece, Democracy in America, in two 
volumes (95¢ each). A Conrad master- 
piece, Heart of Darkness (Signet 
Books, 35¢), with an introduction by 
Albert J. Guerard, continues in wide 
demand. The Groves Press has recently 
circulated a translation by Ann Lindsay 
of one of Zola’s longest and most con- 
troversial novel, La Terre ($1.75). 
Other Zola novels, Theresa, Restless 
House, and The Kill (35¢), are already 
available in the Bantam Books’ series. 
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Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH* 


Fiction and Poetry 


BAND OF ANGELS. By Robert Penn 
Warren. Random House. 1955. $3.95. 

Lovely Amantha Starr (Mandy) learns at 
her father’s new grave that she is a slave— 
not free, white, and privileged as she had 
believed. Shocked, she is sold on the block 
in New Orleans to wealthy, powerful Ham- 
ish Bond, In time she becomes his mistress, 
but upon feeling revulsion is granted her 
freedom. Marriage to a handsome Yankee 
captain during the Civil War does not 
banish impediments to her happiness. In this 
melodrama the old cankers of slavery and 
abolition are reopened, coincidence is over- 
worked, sex and violence clamber for a 
place in the sun—yet Mr. Warren’s power, 
although waning, is still felt. 


ANDERSONVILLE. By MacKinlay Kan- 
tor. World. 1955. $5.00. 

Presented with the trappings of historical 
research, Andersonville purports to be an 
accurate account of the Confederate prison 
near Americus, Georgia. Certainly the reader 
will be impressed with the painstaking 
effort to reproduce the horror and suffering 
and stench of the prison, but he may find 
little pleasure in the result. The framework 
of fiction is concerned principally with the 
fortunes of the Claffey family, sensitive and 
well-bred Georgians; but this slight frame- 
work must bear the noisome burden of the 
Widow Tebbs’ harlotry, the brutal assaults 
of the Yankee raiders among the prisoners, 
the gross and vicious mismanagement of the 
prison, the detailed accounts of lust and 
putrefaction. Some passages are presented 


* Unsigned reviews are by the editor. 


with skill and power, others clumsily, with 
unwarranted shifts in point of view. The 
book leaves a heavy burden upon the reader’s 
memory. 


THE VALIANT. By Sigman Byrd and 
John Sutherland. Jason Press. 1955. $3.25. 
Before, during, and just after the Civil 
War, a few rapacious whites pollute Oregon 
Territory and by fradulent treaty dispossess 
a tribe of Nez Perce Indians of their ances- 
tral range. The long-suffering young chief 
Joel finally goes to disastrous defeat before 
the U. S. Army, but is at length vindicated 
and his folk rehabilitated, largely through 
the efforts of Joel’s life-long admirer, the 
daughter of the white commanding officer. 
For its compelling dignity, realism, and 
drama, the book deserves high place in 
American historical fiction. 
—Benjamin H. Carroll, Jr. 


GREEN POND. By Evan Brandon. Van- 
guard. 1955. $4.75. 

This superbly written first novel—twenty 
years in the making, twelve in the writing 
alone—which spans the years from the Civil 
War to the present, faithfully recreates a 
region and its people (a small North Caro- 
lina community), deeply acquaints us with 
unforgettable characters, and keeps us con- 
stantly aware of human values. Seldom has 
southern speech been so perfectiy repro- 
duced; rarely have southerners, both white 
and black, been so intimately understood, so 
sympathetically drawn—and in prose often 
as rich and resonant as a spiritual. The two 
doctors Thornwell, father and son, and Old 
Mama Amagon—these alone are worth the 
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reading of the novel, But it is well worth 
reading for various reasons. Novelist Bran- 
don can write! 


—Elizabeth Blanding 


THE TONTINE. By Thomas B. Costain. 
Doubleday. 1955. (2 vols.). $5.95. 

This book reminds us importantly of The 
Forsyte Saga, in its sweep through three or 
four generations of Victorian life, its re- 
cording of the successes and failures, tri- 
umphs and defeats of one family with its 
connecting links from the days of Waterloo 
to the turn of the century, and its detailed 
memories of historical events of those years 
when Victoria was Queen. It is a long book 
of over 900 pages, published in two volumes 
which makes for easier reading; it is with- 
out doubt the finest work of the author, who 
has written many good books before this. 

—Hudson Rogers 


A GERMAN OFFICER. By George Grous- ' 


sard. Putnam. 1955. $3.00. 

This novel, a study of character, portrays 
Colonel Karl Briicken, his idealism and his 
sacrifices for it. The setting is post-war 
Germany (Cologne); the year, 1946, The 
purpose and theme, together, embody Briic- 
ken’s placing duty over all other virtues. 
Humanitarianism, for instance, is never his 
consideration in wartime or later. The 
dramatizing of the hero’s inner strength 
and of his faithfulness to his ideal 
(throughout his own de-Nazification trial) 
is convincing. The reader’s acceptance of 
this result is the main achievement of the 


—Walter Blackstock 


FAMILY PORTRAIT. By Elizabeth Cor- 
bett. Lippincott. 1955, $3.50. 

Elizabeth Corbett, author of reassuring 
novels about home and family life, presents 
another domestic group in Familiy Portrait, 
a contemporary story set in the Middle 
West and New York. The central character, 
daughter Winifred, rises to dizzying 


heights in the business and social world as. 


head of a cosmetics firm. Possessed of more 
get-up-and-go than her beaux, she finds no 
man who can hold her interest, and gives 
her affection to relatives. As they are far 
away, she suffers from inner loneliness. The 
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novel’s solution to this core problem of every 
unmarried person, man or woman, is happy, 
but stock and unconvincing. 

—Olive Cross 


PARTISANS. By Peter Matthiessen. Vi- 
king. 1955. $3.00. 

Disaffected by his diplomat-father’s ex- 
officio morality, young Sand, an American 
reporter in Paris, in search of moral direc- 
tion, looks for Jacobi, who, by the State De- 
partment “line,” has been defrauded of 
American citizenship and deported and, in 
turn by the Communist “line,” deposed 
from Party office and secreted to be purged. 
Spies and counterspies lead Sand through 
the slums and sewers of Paris and—quite 
apart from the finally confronted Jacobi— 
lead him to deny both American compla- 
cency and Partisan fury. This earnest, well- 
wrought novel is timely and refreshing. 

—Benjamin H. Carroll, Jr. 


FAREWELL TO VALLEY FORGE. By 
David Taylor. Lippincott. 1955. $3.75. 

Mr. Taylor’s latest book is an exciting 
tale of intrigue and high adventure, of spies 
and counterspies, during the darkest days of 
the American Revolution. There is even a 
reasonably satisfactory love story, but the 
author does not let it get in the way of the 
action. Farewell to Valley Forge is first-rate 
“escape” reading. A grand book for a cold 
winter night, a comfortable chair, and a snug 
fire. 

—James Preu 


THE QUALITY OF QUIROS. By Robert 
Raynolds. Bobbs-Merrill. 1955, $3.75. 
Diaries by the sixteenth century ex- 
plorers, Alvaro de Mendajia and Fernando 
de Quiros, supply basic situations in The 
Quality of Quiros. Central narrative in- 
terest is their stirring voyage to found a 
Spanish state in the Pacific. But Mr. Ray- 
nolds’ intent is more than story telling. His 
approach is philosophical. Sensitive to the 
motives and deeds of men, he regards his 
characters as links in “the flow of history 
out of the past... into our own crisis.” He 
hopes that his novel will “throw light on 
what quality of soul is needed now to create 
a time of peace... .” 
—Carmen Rogers 
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THE GOLDEN BALANCE, By Arthur D. 
Hall. Crown. 1955. $3.50. 

Egypt in 1500 B.C. was building itself into 
a new and majestic nation. This period, just 
before the advent of the six successful 
Pharaohs, is the setting of a significant 
novel by a competent Egyptologist and for- 
mer secretary for the Egyptian Exploration 
Society. Exciting events‘of this early part 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty which led into 
the Golden Age have rarely been the subject 
of fiction. Mr. Hall portrays the palace and 
army feuds, the activities of the Priests, the 
reign of Queen Hat-shep-sut, and the pat- 
tern of peasant life with convincing fidelity. 
The chief character, Senmut, the farmer’s 
son, who becomes the queen’s minister and 
lover, is always credible. The personal ele- 
ment is inevitably overshadowed by the 


fascinating setting. 
—Olive Cross 


THE DEEPER BOND. By Walter Black- 
stock. The Wings Press. 1955. $2.00. 

A serious tone and careful craftsmanship 
characterize the poems in this slender vol- 
ume, the seventh book of poems by Walter 
Blackstock. Although not always free from 
strain, the language at times seems espe- 
cially fortunate, as in “Not Forever,” 


No thing of spirit, bird or other, 
Too often hurt, too deeply, 

Can carol sprightly notes forever, 
Nor trill forbearance sweetly. 


The use of apostrophe points to the influ- 
ence of poetry of an earlier age as does 
perhaps the occasionally excessive solemnity 
of tone, but there are evidences too of the 
poet’s awareness of both modernity and 
levity. 


THE LONG RIDE HOME. By Bonner 
MeMillion. Lippincott. $2.95. 

High school football coach Bill Watson 
is the focal point of a number of intense 
pressures during the week of the state finals. 
The city fathers develop a fanatical local 
patriotism; there is resentment against the 
Negro star; a gangster threatens to expose 
the coach’s episode with the home economics 
teacher. In the midst of these concerns over 
winning, the coach sees with sudden clarity 
the separate part he can play in developing 
the human qualities in the players. Suspense 
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in the novel’s plot is keen; the characters 
are sharply drawn, and the human values, 
though stereotyped, are made forcefully 
alive, 


—Kellogg W. Hunt 


THE END OF ETERNITY. By Isaac 
Asimov. Doubleday. 1955. $2.95. 

A Technician among the “Eternals” falls 
in love with a woman from the 482nd. cen- 
tury who is much more than she seems to 
be. Thrilling episodes maintain suspense 
through vast stretches of time while the 
hero tries to rescue his woman and inciden- 
tally save our world from destruction. Be- 
lievable characters and brilliant twists of 
plot make this adventure story unusually 
fascinating. 

—J. Russell Reaver 


AFTER THE FLOOD. By Prince Con- 
stantine of Bavaria. Lippincott. 1955. $3.50. 
From his experiences as a Nazi prisoner, 
a worker for the International Red Cross, 
and a member of the Munich office of the 
Associated Press, the author has collected 
stories of strange characters left in Europe 
after the flood of war receded. This flotsam 
includes a girl picked up by a truck load 
of Third Army GI’s, an imposter who be- 
came a rich, powerful political commen- 
tator, an exotic nobleman who entertained 
Nazi society women, and a dead princess. 
The smug, condescending tone of the author 
interferes with the reader’s reaction to 
these tales. 
—Mary A. Magginis 


HERITAGE. By Anthony West. Random 
House. 1955. $3.75. 

Born out of wedlock to a renowned ac- 
tress and ignored by his father for ten 
years, Richard Savage is appalled when the 
missing parent, a brilliant English novelist 
and social theorist, visits him unexpectedly 
at his proper boarding school. Thenceforth, 
life becomes more interesting, if more com- 
plex, as Richard is shuttled back and forth 
between these estranged and egocentric 
geniuses. Some stability is achieved when 
his mother marries a wealthy country gen- 
tleman and Richard has at last a “home.” 
Surprisingly, the boy develops into a happy 
and balanced adult, Besides being very read- 
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able, the novel provides insight into the 
actual life of a prominent British man of 


letters. 
—Elizabeth Hunt 


A LETTER FROM LI PO AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Conrad Aiken. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1955. $3.50. . 

The seven poems in this volume are 
worthy of their distinguished author. In 
fact, they add appreciably to his stature. 


The musical quality of the verse is a superb 
achievement. Mr. Aiken depends here less 
on assonance than he did in some of his 
earlier work and is willing to employ the 
more conventional internal and ending 
rimes. But he allows no rigidity of form to 
hamper the remarkably natural utterance, a 
naturalness explained at least in part by 
normal, firm structure and a catholicity of 
language, rich, precise, learned, colloquial. 
Seven poems for five years—time well spent. 


Nonfiction 


THE SLAVE OF LIFE: A STUDY OF 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE IDEA OF 
JUSTICE. By M. D. H. Parker. Macmillan. 
1955. $3.75. 
In The Slave of Life (title derived from 
I Henry IV), Miss Parker brings to timely 
consideration the impact of Christian the- 
ology upon the mind of Shakespeare. With 
wealth of analogy, she shows how this 
Graeco-Thomistic heritage gave essence to 
imagery, plot, and characters in his plays; 
how, in the Shakespearean world, Divine 
Justice is preéminent over Fortune, and men, 
by will and reason, must distinguish good 
and evil. Moral consequence is inevitable. 
Sin, unatoned, merits damnation. Christian 
human justice, as in The Merchant of 
Venice, functions with mercy. By divine 
grace men are redeemed. Despite its pro- 
fundities, the book is adaptable to adoles- 
cents and affords encouragement to teachers 
who believe that Shakespeare has philo- 
sophic meaning for youth today. 
—Carmen Rogers 


LAWRENCE OF ARABIA. By Richard 
Aldington. Regnery. 1955. $5.00. 

“The business of a biographer is to tell 
a life story. ... Where the facts are uncer- 
tain or contaminated or embellished, .. . 
the biographer finds himself in the position 
of counsel who puts his client in the box 
only to discover a faulty witness. .. .” To 
quote thus briefly will indicate the crux of 
the matter: That the Lawrence legend is 
largely the creation of what is here termed 
the Lawrence Bureau--Lawrence and his 
abettors, Lowell Thomas, other biographers, 
and friends who accepted and repeated Law- 
rence’s own account of his exploits. This 
“biographical enquiry” seeks to topple the 


monument erected to a British hero. Unless 
answered, it may effect its purpose. 


TEACHER: ANNE SULLIVAN MACY. 
By Helen Keller. Doubleday. 1955. $3.50. 
Miss Keller’s amassed materials for a 
detailed biography having been destroyed by 
fire, the present book is the alternative—an 
extremely fortunate one, as it turns out, 
giving an “intimate, personal account... 
with only so much of the orderly background 
as she thought necessary to make her thesis 
clear” in an animated style as eloquent as 
it is simple. The portrait of Teacher is com- 
parable in appeal with one Miss Keller 
has here and elsewhere drawn of herself. 
Nella Braddy Henney, the official biogra- 
pher of Anne Sullivan Macy, supplies a 
succinct introduction. 
—Benjamin H. Carroll, Jr. 


THE FABULOUS ORIGINALS. By Irv- 
ing Wallace. Knopf. 1955. $3.95. 

Mr. Wallace relates the rather fascinat- 
ing lives of a dozen persons who were, or 
are presumed to have been, the inspirations 
for as many literary characters. In each 
case, there is a discussion of how the paths 
of author and future character crossed 
and some analysis of how the verbal crea- 
tion differs from the living. Six of the bi- 
ographies comprise the bulk of the book— 
among them the prototypes for Sherlock 
Holmes, Juliana Bordereau, Arabella Dud- 
ley, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Marie Roget, 
and Robinson Crusoe. As one may gather 
from the selection, the book is a popular 
rather than a scholarly work, and the style 
has some of the defects of much current 
nonfiction: choppiness and lack of sparkle. 

—Max Halperen 
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ANTHONY EDEN: THE CHRONICLE 
OF A CAREER. By Lewis Broad. Crowell. 
1955. $5.00. 

This “interim report made at mid-career” 
reveals the limitations of such biography— 
sketchiness. Furthermore, the author’s cour- 
tesy to his subject produces a certain 
anemia of character. Despite Eden’s diplo- 
matic struggles against dictators on behalf 
of freedom and democracy, one is not im- 
pressed with his stature as a statesman. His 
insights too often sound like the author’s 
hindsights, His “resolution, experience and 
capacity” and his famous “poise” and his 
“coldly chiseled” prose reveal a mind that 
“weighs and considers,” but does not excite. 
The book, however, is concisely written in 
an effective journalistic style and is in- 
formative as a brief record of recent his- 
tory. 

—Allan Thomson 


THREE TICKETS TO ADVENTURE. 
By Gerald M. Durrell. Viking. 1955. $3.75. 
Three Tickets to Adventure takes the 
reader with the naturalist author on a trip 
to British Guiana to collect rare living 
specimens of small-to-medium animals for 
the British Zoological Gardens. With a fine 
feeling for the beauty of forest, jungle, and 
remote creeks and rivers, a keen ear for 
bird song and animal talk, sympathetic un- 
derstanding of creatures and native Amer- 
indians, Mr. Durrell affords a rich and excit- 
ing experience, at times fraught with danger 
and suspense, but more often light with 
spirited humor and laughter. Each chapter 
may be enjoyed separately. An index of 
animal names is conveniently appended. 


—Mildred F. Henry 


THE SPIRIT IN THE CAGE. By Peter 
Churchill. Putnam. 1955, $3.75. 

A first-person account of the experiences 
of an English Secret Agent (no kin to the 
former Prime Minister) who was captured 
in Italy soon after he was parachuted there, 


this book leads one to wonder just how 
much the human spirit can endure and sur- 
vive. The author’s love and admiration for 
another agent captured at the same time, 
Odette, lends intense poignancy to the nar- 
rative. The reader gets first-hand informa- 
tion here, cruelly authentic, of the manage- 
ment by the Nazis of a series of concentra- 
tion camps. The book is a powerful docu- 
ment, and should be required reading for 
those whose patriotism is weak. 

—Hudson Rogers 


IT ALL STARTED WITH EUROPA. By 
Richard Armour. McGraw-Hill. 1955. $2.75. 
If this book contains any reliable histori- 
cal information, it is through no fault of 
the author. Nevertheless, ‘he will help you 
find amusing answers to questions like the 
following: Would you prefer to be a noble 
savage or a savage noble? Do you know 
the difference between subjugating a Saxon 
warrior and conjugating a Saxon verb? 
Which gave Socrates more trouble: hem- 
lock or wedlock? As you look back over 
European history, do you see anything that 

looks better than Madame du Barry? 
—J. Russell Reaver 


THE SECOND MIRACLE, By Peter 
Greave. Holt. 1955, $3.00. 

An intimate and intensely human story 
of Peter Greave’s courage and faith as he 
found a new life in an English leper hos- 
pital after years of tortured hiding in 
India. The first miracle was his recovery 
from the dread disease; the second, infi- 
nitely more amazing, the gift of peace, hope, 
and happiness in place of pain, fear, and 
despair. Insight into the minds and hearts 
of an unusual group of men and women, 
an awareness of the gift of life as it appears 
to these condemned ones—such are the 
values of this unique book for the percep- 
tive reader. 

—Sarah Herndon 


Paperbacks 


Reprints 
THE LYING DAYS. By Nadine Gordimer. 
Signet. 50¢. 


GERMAN STORIES AND TALES. Se- 
lected and edited by Robert Pick. Pocket. 
35¢. 
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STORIES OF FAMOUS OPERAS. By 
Harold Vincent Milligan. Introduction by 
Deems Taylor. Signet. 50¢. 


A SUBTREASURY OF AMERICAN HU- 
MOR. Edited and abridged by E. B. White 
and K. S. White. Pocket. 35¢. 


A PRIMER OF FREUDIAN PSYCHOL- 
OGY. By Calvin S. Hall. Mentor. 35¢. 


New Anthologies 


NEW WORLD WRITING. Eighth Mentor 
Selection. Mentor. 50¢. 

DISCOVERY, NO. 6. Edited by Vance 
Bourjaily. Pocket. 35¢. 

SIX CENTURIES OF GREAT POETRY. 
Edited by Robert Penn Warren and Albert 
Erskine. Dell First Edition. 50¢. 


Professional Books and Pamphlets 


(Unsigned reviews are by the editor of The English Journal) 


* * * 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE: HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. Tucson Pub- 
lic Schools, Tucson, Arizona. Pp. 77. 
(Mimeographed. ) 

This guide, “designed to answer specific 
questions which teachers new to the system 
usually ask and to assist all teachers in 
developing fundamentally sound learning 
experiences for their students,’ will be 
helpful reading for all high school English 
teachers. To a greater extent than most 
other published courses of study in English, 
this represents a consistent application of 
research findings to a local situation and 
avoids an all too frequent perfunctory 
quality. After an introductory statement 
that no sets of anthologies or language text- 
books now in existence can furnish a satis- 
factory basis for a language arts program, 
the guide outlines the objectives, content, 
and procedures for the various English 
courses, grades nine through twelve. The 
numerous specific suggestions and the out- 
lines of several topical units will be of 
especial interest to many teachers. (NOTE: 
The article by Esther Schreurs, page 13 
of this issue, deals with the teaching of one 
of these units.) 


THE BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. Vol. 39, No. 212, 
September, 1955. Reading Problems in the 
Secondary School. 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. $1.50. 


* * * 


Teachers of English who, in the midst 
of too many classes, too many pupils, too 
many responsibilities, still try to keep 
abreast of their field will welcome this 
bulletin. Under the title Reading Problems 
in the Secondary School, the editors with 
the aid of Dr. Max Herzberg have as- 
sembled twenty concise and cogent articles 
on some of the major problems of English 
instruction. Their authors will be recog- 
nized as wisely chosen; they speak with the 
authority of experience and scholarship. 

Four groups of problems are considered: 
Reading, The Three R’s and Grammar, 
Listening and Speaking, and the Problems 
of the Administrator. Emphasis among these 
is on reading. The concern in the main is 
not with the narrower concepts of reading 
instruction, but with its more significant 
meaning and with the unique rdéle of the 
teacher of English in achieving its larger 
results. Articles on the developmental basis 
of an articulated program, semantics, and, 
in particular, “The Reading of Fiction” by 
Edward Gordon, all point to this broader 
concept. In larger terms, too, than some- 
times conceived by teachers of English, 
Dwight L. Burton suggests the “cultivation 
of enduring reading tastes and habits... 
in a broad program . . . which permeates 
the entire school”—agriculture, physical 
education, industrial arts, as well as a more 
vital literature program in English itself. 

The articles are wisely representative of 
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ADVENTURE 


MAGIC IN WORDS. By Ada Fuller Crow- 
ley. Exposition Press. $3.00. Pp. 81. 

This slender volume does not stand out 
in the present flow of books on word study, 
It presents familiar material in a readable 
and very elementary fashion. It would be 
of greatest interest to laymen and to teach- 
ers with very little training in the fields 
of linguistics and semantics. 


HELPS FOR WRITING. By William 
Stapleton Long. C. S. Hammond and Com- 
pany. $0.35 Pp. 30. 

A manual of usages in writing that are 
currently accepted as standard by the fore- 
most writers and publications: in the United 
States, this is a helpful handbook for any- 
one who writes and wants to write cor- 
rectly. For the convenience of instructors 
in marking student papers, the various rules 
have been gathered into related groups and 
headed by suggestive symbols, with sub- 
headings indicated by reference letters and 


numbers. 
—Nancy White 


Junior 


Veaching Wateriale 


INTEREST QUESTIONNAIRE, By Sam- 
uel Beckoff. A. Haupt, Inc., Brooklyn 11. 
This “Cumulative English-Speech Rec- 
ord” folder, of heavy manila stock, provides 
space on one side for a variety of entries 
concerning the language arts achievements 
of the pupil over a period of four high 
school years: test data, term grades, teacher 
comment. On the reverse side, space is pro- 
vided for personal data, guidance notations, 
interests, and skills, It should be well worth 
the purchase price of approximately fifteen 
cents if properly administered and kept up 


to date. 
—N. W. 


AD-IT-ON, By F, Allen Briggs. Sul Ross 
State College, Alpine, Texas. $1.00. 

This ingenius word-card game, based on 
the adding of affixes to root words, should 
prove to be a painless device in vocabulary 
study. It might be useful, too, in remedial 
reading. 


Books 


Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


BOOMER. By Denis Clark. Viking. $2.50. 

Boomer’s father is killed by hunters and 
his mother by a pack of wild dogs. Chance 
dictates that the baby kangaroo is not sent 
to the cooking pot of the Australian natives 
but to a cattle station where he is raised 
as a girl’s pet. When a grass fire stampedes 
the cattle, Boomer escapes and seeks his 
own kind. He is driven away by the leaders 
of each “mob” he tries to join, but from 
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each fight he learns something. Boomer 
fights and defeats a powerful old roo and 
becomes the head of a “mob” of does. Hav- 
ing once attacked a man, the kangaroo is 
relentlessly pursued. When he is trapped in 
a stream near a waterfall, Boomer turns and 
fights back. He almost drowns his attacker 
and escapes back to his “mob.” 

This is an unusual anima] story because 
of its subject and its setting. It will give 
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many young readers some picture of the 
Australian bush and much information 
about the habits of kangaroos. It deals with 
the perennially popular theme of the lone 
animal making its way against seemingly 
overwhelming odds—a theme that strikes 
a responsive chord in teen-agers who feel 
themselves in a similar situation. 


GREEN EYES. By Jean Nielsen. Funk and 
Wagnalls. $2.75. 

Jan Morgan is selected as editor of the 
school newspaper, The Argus. Her mother 
is so concerned about Jan’s younger brother, 
who is recovering from rheumatic fever, 
that no one at home shares her excitement 
in the achievement. Jan’s story is one of 
increasing jealousies. When Danny Mallory 
comes to town, Jan is at first attracted to 
him, but she comes to hate him when she 
decides that he threatens her position on 
the paper. Jan’s brother receives all he 
wants for Christmas presents, but Jan, who 
desperately wants a typewriter, is given a 
bathrobe. Her unhappiness reaches top level, 
and she fights with her new found girl 
friends, In anger she takes a New Year’s 
Eve baby sitting job so that she can play 
the martyr. When her charge becomes seri- 
ously ill and thrusts upon her the responsi- 
bility of an ailing child, she reaches a turn- 
ing point in her attitudes. Though Jan still 
has moments of jealousy, she learns to rec- 
ognize these for what they are. Her dim 
hopes of college are realized when she wins 
a scholarship. 

The problem of overwhelming jealousy 
and the fight against it is a relatively new 
theme in books for adolescents. The young 
people in this story are real and under- 
standable. Though chance plays a large part 
in the solutions to the problems, the book 
may well hold a mirror up to many young 
readers. 


RISING STAR. By D. V. S. Jackson. Lip- 
pincott. $2.75. 

Honey is sent to her uncle’s home in 
Florida after a three-year stay in a T.B. 
sanitarium. Her driving passion to be a 
singer must be put aside because of her 
health. Her uncle gives her a thoroughbred 
racer because like Honey the horse is crip- 
pled. In Honey’s mind the horse becomes 
symbolic for she feels that if she can get 


the horse into racing form, she too may 
conquer her illness. An accidental attack 
by bees cures the horse. After a long period 
of secret training, Honey enters the horse 
in the Conquistador Handicap where it is 
victorious. But Honey’s joy is short-lived 
for she receives news that she can never 
hope to sing. Through the jockey’s words 
she learns that victory is not at the finish 
line but at that point when, in spite of in- 
jury, you decide to go on. 

Though the story pattern is simple, the 
characters have depth and reality. It is a 
combination of the usual animal theme with 
a psychological problem. It is refreshing to 
find a story where an individual does not 
succeed in the goal that he sets for himself. 


PIRATE QUEST. By Nancy Faulkner. 
Doubleday. $2.75. 

Ian McDonald and his doctor father are 
captured by pirates as they sail from Scot- 
land to South Carolina. Dr. McDonald is 
put to death after an attempted escape, but 
the boy is set free in Virginia. Finding his 
way to Williamsburg, Ian is apprenticed to 
a doctor, but he has no heart for the profes- 
sion. He is driven by a desire for revenge 
against Blackbeard, and he runs away to 
join a naval ship setting out to seek the 
pirates. Even though he takes part in the 
killing of Blackbeard, he finds no satisfac- 
tion in the act. Accidentally he is called in 
to care for a small-pox patient, and he gives 
himself a primitive vaccination. Through the 
experience, he finds that he wants to fol- 
low in his father’s footsteps. 

There is real merit in this book. Williams- 
burg and Colonial America come vividly 
alive. Ian’s growth toward maturity is not 
sudden, but a forward and backward process 
that is psychologically sound. An interesting 
mixture of fiction and history, rousing ad- 
venture, and psychological depth. 


ICE TO INDIA. By Keith Robertson. 
Viking. $2.50. 

Adventure, intrigue, and romance are 
the ingredients of this highly successful tale 
of the clipper ships and the shipping indus- 
try of nineteenth century America. Because 
of the war of 1812 and a series of shipping 
disasters, the Mason family finds itself re- 
duced to a single ship with which to recoup 
the family fortunes. Word has gotten round 
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that their ships are jinxed, so the crew they 
are able to assemble is as unusual and as 
interesting as the crew in Treasure Is- 
land. They conceive of the wild gamble of 
packing New England ice and hauling it all 
the way to India where its novelty will 
bring exorbitant prices. Sabotage at sea 
nearly blocks the plan, but the villains are 
successfully and thrillingly routed, and the 
voyage accomplishes its mission. 

Junior high school adventure fiends will 
find this welcome reading. It is filled with 
quick-thinking actions, entertaining per- 
sonalities, the mystery of the sea, and for- 
eign ports of call. All in all, it is a reading 
experience that demands nothing from its 
readers save enjoyment. 


LION HOUND. By Jim Kjelgaard. Holi- 
day House. $2.75. 

The wild rimrock country of Arizona, in 
the dead of winter, forms the background 
of the story of the savage and treacherous 
mountain lion. Young Johnny Torrington, 
who regrets that he was born too late to 
become a professional hunter, discovers the 
beast following him as he walks from the 
schoolbus to his home. Old Jake Kane sets 
out after the animal, only to become a prey 
himself. Eventually it is Johnny and a 
magnificent lion dog that succeed in remov- 
ing the scourge from the neighborhood. 

There is a brooding quality about this 
story that elevates it above the level of 
sheer conflict between man and animal. The 
author succeeds admirably in giving the 
reader the feeling for the country and the 
type of life led in it by a modern boy. The 
actions of animals and man seem plausible. 
There are no remarkable victories or quick 
changes of character. This is fine adventure 
reading. 


ARK OF VENUS. By Clyde B. Clason. 
Knopf. $2.00. 

In the year 2135, Tal Roberts is suddenly 
jerked from his schoolboy life by his father 
who is completing a ship with which he 
hopes to succeed in colonizing Venus. The 
project is set up in the Far North. But even 
here amid complete secrecy there is sabo- 
tage. Tal’s father is killed in a fight, and Tal 
decides that he wants to go to Venus with 
the ship, Eventually the ship lands on Ve- 
nus where the settlers meet bizarre condi- 


tions and untold hardships. 

The fascination of this volume lies in the 
picture of civilization on earth. Population 
has grown until cities like New York spread 
out for hundreds of miles. Life with any 
privacy is a thing of the past. The specula- 
tions about life on earth lend distinction to 
an otherwise drab and conventional tale. It 
is is unfortunate that the author has not 
lifted the incidents on Venus above the 
melodramatic level. 


ROSEMARY. By Mary Stolz. Harper 
$2.50. 

Here is a book that details poignantly the 
whole problem of in-group out-group rela- 
tions so prevalent in teen-age life. Stolz 
has chosen a small college community for 
her setting—the kind of town where the 
college is essentially the center of the town 
even for those not attending it. Rosemary, 
the daughter of a candy store operator, is 
not among those who can go on to college. 
Her sense of inferiority, bitterness, and 
envy of the college crowd all ring very true. 
But of course there is a knight on a white 
horse who makes things happen, and Rose- 
mary ends up happy to be marrying a truck 
driver. 

There is depth in the portrayal of Rose- 
mary. Certain incidents, such as the college 
dance, are magnificently handled. But the 
solutions at the end are a little too slick, as 
they tend to be in all the recent Stolz books. 
Also, the book is heavily weighted with 
philosophic comments on the state of our 
civilization that are not integrated naturally 
into the fabric of the story. A good book, 
this could have been superb. 


IMAGINATION’S OTHER PLACE. By 
Helen Plotz, editor. Crowell, $3.50. 

What teacher of literature has not dealt 
with the young scientist who looks askance 
at poetry and things of the poet’s imagina- 
tion? The present volume attempts to pro- 
vide ammunition for that teacher. Here is 
a volume devoted exclusively to poetry that 
centers on scientists, scientific discovery, 
and the scientific outlook on life. The book 
is attractively printed with a single poem 
to a page. It will not be as appealing as a 
test tube or a laboratory to the scientific stu- 
dent, but some of the poems may at least 
suggest to such an adolescent a slightly dif- 
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ferent approach to the things nearest his 
heart. 


OPERATION ABC, By James L. Summers. 
Westminster. $2.75. 

In spite of its pseudo-teen-age slang, this 
book packs a real wallop. We are introduced 
to Tom Roerdan, a high school senior who 
seems to have the universal envy of every- 
body in the school. Handsome, from a good 
home, an all-star in football, the center of 
large groups of friends, Tom seems to have 
destiny well in hand. But now and then un- 
derneath, Tom’s worry shows through. He 


knows that he is a “phony,” that he cannot 
succeed in college as is expected because he 
knows he cannot read. He has bluffed teach- 
ers and coaches throughout school years. 
Tom’s problem is recorded with sympathy 
and understanding. Summers seems to un- 
derstand the reading situation of the second- 
ary schools far better than do some edu- 
cational writers on the subject. The book is 
marred by the slick talk of teen-agers and 
of the high school faculty members, but 
aside from this it should be good reading 
for many students and perhaps some of 
their parents. 


Professional Books and Pamphlets—I[Continued from page 54] 


significant research and scholarship and of 
best procedures. For example, in “Looking 
Ahead in Grammar,” Robert C. Pooley has 
summarized with remarkable clarity the 
contributions of recent linguistic scholar- 
ship that underlie changing practices in 
language instruction. “Skimming—A Fine 
Art for Modern Needs” presents a research 
approach to a reading problem. Objective 
investigation is set forth as a way by which 
to meet “Criticism and the Three R’s.” The 
final article by Margaret Bryant is a rich 
resource for teachers who want to know 
what of significance has resulted from “Re- 
search in the English Language.” Specific 
procedures and concrete suggestions abound 
in other articles. School journalism, the 
comics, when and how to test, spelling, 
listening, are a few of the subjects so 
treated. 

Since a succeeding issue of The Bulletin 


deals with reading for the gifted, this 
issue considers English for the slow learner, 
the terminal pupil, the child in need of 
counseling. 

Besides its value for the individual 
teacher, the bulletin may well be used as a 
basis for discussion in English meetings. 
It might be reviewed also in general faculty 
meetings, or in citizen’s groups or parent- 
teacher meetings. Directed as it is toward 
interpreting with brevity and clarity for 
school ‘administrators some of the current 
problems, issues, and recent advances in 
English, it can also serve as a ready means 
of interpretation in the hands of teachers, 
who have to answer with objectivity and 
sound scholarship many questions as to the 
place and effectiveness of English instruc- 
tion in today’s schools. 


—Helene Hartley 


Syracuse University 
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How Do YOU 
Choose a 


No question about it—this picture does not illustrate your method of choosing a 
text! You are aware of the many important elements that should be present in the 
text you pick to help you teach your students. You have a right to expect an 
attractive format, durable binding, appealing page design, and strong legible type. 
You are entitled to the most convenient and efficient organization of text material, 
as well as accurate information in which you can have confidence. These features, 
along with the most modern and effective teaching aids available, are the elements 
which have built the Macmillan reputation for over a half-century of textbook 
publishing. Macmillan texts are planned with you in mind; they are designed to 


help you teach. 
See for yourself—inquire about 
THE MACMILLAN HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH SERIES JOURNALISM 
Primary through High School 1956 Edition 
ON STAGE, EVERYONE SPEAK UP! 
High School Dramatics High School Speech 


To: The Macmillan Company, t. EJE 
60 Fifth Avenue, ow You ti, 
Please send me full information about: 
O THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES 
0) HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISM, 1956 Edition 


The Macmillan 


EC l O ON STAGE, EVERYONE O SPEAK UP! 
Name. 
New York 11 * Chicago 16 Positi 
Atlenta 9 * Dallas 21 thoi 
San Francisco 5 
School Address. Zone. 
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How ‘dated’ is your dictionary? 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, 
COLLEGE EDITION 


has been adopted by the Department 
of English at the new United States Air 
Force Academy, Denver, Colorado. 
Recommended at more than 800 col- 
leges and universities. 


IN VARIOUS BINDINGS, FROM $5.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY ®° CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


SERVICE TO JOURNAL READERS 
WILL BE FASTER 


1. All correspondence concerning subscriptions and all orders for 
NCTE materials are addressed to the NCTE headquarters at 704 
South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 

2. All orders for other materials advertised or reviewed in the Journal 
are addressed directly to the publishers. 


J 
igre 


The most recent filmstrip available through NCTE. Produced by Audio-Visual Guide. 
Fifty-three panels in color. From the United Artists movie. 


Order Stock No. FS-6 


Forty-six panels, Part I gives background in black and white; Part II in color is from 
MGM's film. 

Order Stock No. FS-3 


Sixty colored panels from the Paramount production. 


Order Stock No. FS-2 


Fifty colored panels based on United Artists production. 


Order Stock No. FS-1 
Filmstrips are $5.50 each to members, $7.50 each to non-members. 


Keading Lists 


Your Reading, the reading list for grades seven through nine. Excellent for the retarded 
high school reader. Published in 1954, illustrated, publishers, indexes, topical classifica- 
tions. 126 pages. 

Order Stock No. P56-13 


$.60 each — $.50 each in lots of twenty or more. 


Books for You, the reading list for high school. Designed for the personal use of each 
student with classifications and illustrations. Published in 1951, brought up to date in 1954. 


Order Stock No. P56-12 
$.40 each $.30 in lots of twenty or more. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL iz TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET ee CHRAMPAIGH, ILLINOTS 


TFilmstrips 
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the new SIXTH EDITION 
JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION 


Books |, 2, 3 for Grades 7, 8, 9 


TRESSLER, SHELMADINE, 
and CHRIST 


(Available in January 1956) 


A completely up-to-date revision based on 
suggestions of teachers, new curriculum 
plans, and new teaching approaches, 
JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, Sixth 
Edition, features: 


Simplificztion of grammar 

Lively and informative practice sentences 

New and additional continuity exercises of high interest 
appeal 

Many more easy sentences for slow pupils 

Shorter chapters for easier understanding 

Careful grading of readability 


New format—larger page size, new type layout, new 
photographs, new drawings, and new cartoons 


Exciting color—drawings in four colors, in two colors, 
and in black and white direct the pupil’s attention to the 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Publishers of better books for better teaching 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N.J. Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Home Office: Boston 16 
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